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Some Psychological Effects of the War 
As Seen by the Social Worker 


ELEANOR CLIFTON 


N THE war-torn world of today there is a 

strange paradox. Never have people been 
so universally and so directly affected by a 
catastrophe. Never have they been so thor- 
oughly and vividly informed of day-to-day 
world events as they are today. The radio, 
the neighborhood movie, newspapers, and 
popular magazines bring to everyone who 
will look or listen not only the news of the 
home front, but the actual rumblings of 
battles and voices of world leaders thousands 
of miles away. Never, on the other hand, 
has it been more difficult for the mind to 
encompass what is happening. Billions of 
dollars, thousands of ships, tons of bombs, 
millions of fighting men and other millions 
of dead or dying men, women, and children, 
entire cities crashing in ruins—these are the 
concepts that leave us shocked and numb 
rather than truly comprehending. The total 
reality is so much out of proportion to what 
our minds have been accustomed to perceiv- 
ing and interpreting that only when a tiny 
part of the huge canvas is seen in the light 
of the familiar or when the voices of indi- 
vidual men, women, and children can be 
heard through the world din, do we grasp 
what war really means. We cannot think in 
terms of billions of dollars, but income taxes, 
bond buying, cost of living, are personal and 
vivid. We try to envisage the fall of France 
and the bombings of China, and they grow 
clear and real only through pictures we have 
seen—one of a Frenchman standing erect 
and struggling with his tears as the Ger- 


mans march by, and one of a tiny Chinese 
baby sitting alone and crying desolately 
among the ruins of his home. We could not 
picture the widespread destruction in Lon- 
don under the “ blitz,” but the tragedy came 
very close to us in individual stories of 
people’s losses, sufferings, and incredible 
heroism. 

The social worker has always been in a 
particularly advantageous position to observe 
what is happening to the individual in mass 
situations. During the recent economic de- 
pression, when people by the thousands were 
victims and mass methods for immediate 
financial help had to be employed, social 
workers held firm to their conviction that 
these victims of the disaster must also be 
individualized and given the over-and-above 
understanding and help that their particular 
needs indicated. If it had not been for this 
constant awareness and activity on the part 
of the social work group, the casualties 
would have been infinitely more serious and 
the functioning of many who are now con- 
tributing steadily and effectively to the war 
effort would have been permanently im- 
paired. Now that a new and much graver 
crisis is facing our citizens, social workers 
are again taking stock of what is happening 
and are again doing their part. 

Throughout our lives, our adjustment de- 
pends upon what we bring to situations and 
what they require of us. If we are weak, 
confused, frightened, or unhappy, even the 
normal demands of life may prove too much 
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for us to meet. If, moreover, we are faced 
with a situation too harsh or cruel or terri- 
fying, even the healthiest of us may find 
adjustment difficult. The job of the case 
worker has usually been to find out where 
the real difficulty in adjustment lies—in the 
individual or in his situation or in both— 
and to try to direct help accordingly. 

We know today that the war situation is 
an inescapable reality that cannot be changed 
or lessened and that affects everyone to a 
greater or lesser degree. If we as social 
workers are to help people weather the 
strains, hardships, and hurts that it involves, 
our task must be to understand what is hap- 
pening to the particular individual or family, 
to estimate all available resources and 
strengths, and to help the individual use 
these or find new resources to meet the in- 
creased problems of living. 

Some of the effects of the war situation 
upon family life are universal and within the 
average person’s capacity to tolerate. We 
are all faced with the frustrations and irri- 
tations of food shortages, higher living costs, 
priorities and rationing, increased taxes. 
Many of us adjust, perhaps with a little 
grumbling, to the anomalous situation of 
more money and less to buy and to the teas- 
ing conflict between our desire to “ play 
fair’ and our competitive urge to get as 
much butter—or meat—or underwear—as 
the woman next door. Whether we are 
wage earners or homemakers or both, we are 
tackling new problems of planning. Such 
problems are manageable in proportion to the 
total resources of a family ; for example, the 
adequacy of income, the intelligence and 
ingenuity of the housewife in budgeting, 
marketing, and preparing foods, the readi- 
ness of the entire family group to be flexible 
and adjustable, and so forth. Where income 
is inadequate or marginal, rising prices come 
to mean not a pot roast instead of a steak, 
but no meat at all and an actual fear of being 
hungry. When the mother of a family is 
mentally dull or confused, she will need more 
help than she will find in the newspaper or 
in other mass instruction if she is to find her 
way through the mazes of point rationing, 
keep straight in her bewildered mind what 
coupons expire on what date, and figure out 
how to satisfy her hungry husband who 
wants his meat when he wants it and calls 
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greens “that damned rabbit food.” If the 
members of a family have known severe 
deprivation materially or emotionally, they 
will react with anxiety to the present short- 
ages and limitations. We all know of un- 
loved children who hide extra food and cling 
desperately to possessions as substitutes for 
the affection they miss. It is not difficult 
then to understand the apprehension of such 
a child grown up, in the face of scarcity of 
food or clothing. The hoarder may be delin- 
quent or he may be erecting a bulwark 
against old fears. The social worker can do 
much to help people accept the rightness and 
justice of government plans and rulings that 
affect household management, because she 
can adapt her interpretation and assistance to 
each person and family, taking into careful 
account individual problems and needs. 

The adjustments we have just mentioned 
are relatively minor ones in comparison with 
others that are confronting the nation’s 
families. The family, whether or not we 
would extol and idealize it in the words of 
the poets, is a unit that has deep and lasting 
value to all its members. Whether the ties 
are happy or unhappy, constructive or de- 
structive, fragile or strong, they exist for all 
of us and, even when broken, tend to persist 
symbolically. The family group is held 
together by a network of associations, and a 
degree of balance often evolves even within 
a group individually unadjusted and un- 
happy. When the family balance, whether 
healthy, precarious, or faulty, is disturbed, 
the effects are observable and must be 
reckoned with if a new integration is to be 
achieved. The following case is an illustra- 
tion of a very common war hazard to a 
family whose balance though far from ideal 
is to them a vital one to be maintained. 


Mr. Lane is an advertising solicitor for a popular 
magazine. His wife is not employed outside the 
home. There are two children—John, aged 10, 
and 3-year-old David. The family first came to 
the attention of a family agency three years ago 
through the concern of John’s teacher who found 
the child a severe behavior problem in the class- 
room. She described him as uncontrollable and 
said that he engaged persistently in “sex miscon- 
duct” and stole from the other children. A study 
of the situation by the social worker and a psychia- 
trist revealed that the child’s problem was of long 
duration and was clearly related to strain between 
the parents that had been increased by the man’s 
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unemployment and a period on public relief. The 
man was infantile, unable to face any difficult situ- 
ation, and apparently relating himself to John only 
as an irritable disciplinarian. The mother, who 
was sturdier in coping with the host of family 
problems, was still quite inadequate to tolerate and 
help John. The psychiatrist felt, however, that 
there were enough strengths in the mother and 
enough that was positive in the relationship between 
the parents to warrant his attempting direct treat- 
ment of the child with such co-operation as he 
could develop in the parents as he proceeded. 
John has been under treatment for over two years. 
Progress has been slow, with many setbacks but, 
as the child has gained, the mother also has gained 
in her acceptance of him with more warmth and 
less anxiety. The father, who had shown less 
capacity to change, fortunately succeeded in leav- 
ing the WPA rolls for an adequately paid job in 
his own field. His restored confidence made it 
easier for him to give John some of the attention 
that it was clear the little boy had been struggling 
to gain by fair means or foul. The other day 
Mrs. Lane came in to the case worker with a new 
worry—the possibility of her husband’s induction. 
“We don’t talk about it before John,” she said, 
“but it’s on our minds constantly. My husband 
says maybe he should give up his job and take 
essential work—perhaps on a farm, since he has no 
trade. He could never in the world do farm work. 
He isn't strong physically and he has always lived 
in the city. But what can we do? It seems as if 
his going would be the end of John. He is so 
terribly important to the child, especially now that 
he has come to feel proud of him and more like a 
father to him. I don’t believe I could bring John 
through by myself. It frightens me to think of it.” 


We know well that the country’s needs 
may have to supersede the needs of one upset 
little boy. If that means Mr. Lane must 
leave, we shall be there to help Mrs. Lane 
hold the faltering line of her broken family. 

Where men have already left their fami- 
lies, we have seen widely varied reactions in 
those left behind, according to the already 
existing ties and balances in the group. 


Mr. McCarthy leaves for a city 500 miles away 
to take a defense job since work in his particular 
trade is still scarce in New York City. His wife, 
always the directing person in the household but 
warm in her feeling for her husband and the chil- 
dren, accepts philosophically the total responsi- 
bility for the family. It never occurs to her that 
controlling the youngsters might be a problem. 
Miss their father? Of course. He was a good 
pal to the boys especially and they often recall 
wistfully the games he played with them. Mean- 
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while they all go on, secure with one another and 
maintaining the relationship with their father by 
the frequent exchange of letters and little gifts and 
an occasional reunion when holidays make it pos- 
sible. The gap is there but the fundamental 
integrity of the family is not impaired. 


Mr. Burns is an officer in the Merchant Marine 
who has through the years had long periods away 
from his wife and little boy. Mrs. Burns, during 
his absence, always turned to Edwin for the com- 
panionship and affection she missed. When Mr. 
Burns sailed, Edwin’s cot would be moved into his 
parents’ bedroom and he would have his mother’s 
undivided and constant attention. His father’s 
return always cast him into exile in his own little 
room and decreased his ration of attention to a few 
crumbs. His resentment toward his father flared 
up anew at every shore leave and his alternate 
gratification and deprivation resulted in serious 
maladjustment in school. A family agency case 
worker was called into the situation and both 
Edwin and his mother were making progress 
toward a healthier adjustment when the war broke 
out. Twice Mr. Burns was rescued from torpedoed 
ships and the child reacted so violently to his 
father’s danger that psychiatric treatment had to 
be secured for him lest he break down completely. 


Mrs. Lewis says proudly that she got her alco- 
holic husband into the army and it is heaven with- 
out him. Her adolescent daughter, however, re- 
proaches her constantly for having sent her father 
away and is expressing her resentment by rebel- 
lion against any control. 


Mrs. Graham encourages her husband’s enlist- 
ment, places her small children in a foster home 
and goes to work, happy to be free from the role 
of wife and mother against which she has secretly 
rebelled for years. 


These are but a few of the results we have 
seen where husbands and fathers have left 
their families. Reactions to their absence 
are as varied and numerous as were the re- 
actions to their presence. 

It is not only the absence of the man that 
creates new problems for family groups. The 
balance may be disturbed in other ways. 
Many mothers are turning from homemaking 
to outside work. Superficially such a de- 
cision often appears to be a patriotic response 
to the nation’s need of manpower. Actually 
there are individual motives that are either 
co-existent or entirely different. Many of 
our nation’s families have known years of 
deprivation and understandably are eager to 
enjoy once more the satisfactions of an ade- 
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quate income. The wife’s $30 a week salary 
added to a husband’s earnings may make 
possible a comfortable apartment, new furni- 
ture, recreation, appetizing food, attractive 
clothing, or other advantages that have long 
been lacking. She may honestly feel that 
such advantages will compensate her chil- 
dren for being cared for by a housekeeper or 
spending their days in a nursery school. In 
other instances, the mother has special skills 
or training, has particular pride and satisfac- 
tion in her ability to function in her chosen 
field, and finds it logical and natural to re- 
turn to it when her husband’s entering the 
service reduces the family income. In these 
cases not only has her work a practical value, 
but the extra activity may be her way of 
dealing with her anxiety and loneliness with- 
out her husband. To her the alternative may 
seem to be to “ sit and worry.” If this is so, 
we can understand her need to keep busy. 
Other wives, as we have said previously, are 
obviously using outside work as a channel 
through which they may escape from the dis- 
satisfactions of homemaking and child care. 
Perhaps many of these women could seek 
release only under the socially acceptable 
pretext of fulfilling a patriotic duty. Their 
masculine strivings may have been more or 
less unconscious, but, once allowed to break 
through, impel them to assume with keen 
satisfaction the role they have long wanted. 
Whatever the woman’s real motives for leav- 
ing her children to go to work, we shall see 
effects upon the children themselves. Where 
the father is absent from the home, the added 
loss of the mother even for a few hours may 
make the child’s situation a frightening one 
for him. 


Little 6-year-old Janet whose young deserted 
mother has taken a defense job and left the child 
to the kindly but casual care of the landlady, whis- 
pers to the worker, “I'll tell you a secret. When 
my mother is away and I don’t know where she is, 
I cry. She says she’s at work, but I don’t know 
where she is and I get scared.” 


Even, or perhaps especially, the rejected 
chifd will find in his mother’s absence a con- 
firmation of all his fears of being unloved 
and deserted. 

A family’s balance may be upset by the 
new role of young people in the war. Many 
17-year-old boys and girls are earning higher 


wages than their parents whose lack or loss 
of special skills has already relegated them 
to the ranks of the irregularly employed or 
low paid. The parents’ feeling of inadequacy 
increases in the face of the youth’s growing 
satisfaction and independence. “ How,” a 
father asks himself, “ can I control or guide 
this cocksure young person who can get for 
himself more than I have ever been able to 
give him?” Other problems are emerging 
in regard to the induction of the young sons 
of families. Many of today’s young men are 
“depression children” who grew up at a 
time when normal opportunities for self- 
support and emancipation were missing. 
Some of these young men appear psycho- 
logically ready for freedom, like the bound 
infant who once released develops with 
miraculous rapidity. The parents, on the 
other hand, may have found the youngster’s 
prolonged dependence so satisfying that they 
cannot release him, but must cling to him 
even in the face of an inescapable necessity 
and his own readiness to yield to it. Where 
the boy himself already finds the sudden and 
inexorable emancipation frightening and 
where he is in acute conflict between his 
desire to be acceptably brave and his fear of 
the dangerous unknown, the clinging of his 
parents is especially destructive. He is 
likely to feel that by growing up, as his coun- 
try demands, he has somehow proved false 
to his parents’ demands—an intolerable 
dilemma. — 

The adolescents in the families we know, 
who, like all adolescents, must cope with the 
upsurge of their own emotional drives, have, 
in addition, to cope with the tensions created 
by the war. The normal adolescent’s plans 
and hopes for the future now all carry a 
warning and burdensome “ if.”” Such build- 
ing as they try to do in the direction of edu- 
cation, careers, and marriage must be done 
in interrupted bits or unsoundly or not at 
all. Time is short for the everyday concerns 
of life when one hears not so far off the 
trumpet call of battle. School is “ baby 
stuff” to many a 16-year-old whose slightly 
older brothers and friends are fighting for 
their lives on the sea or on distant battle- 
fields. Love, to many an adolescent girl, is 
something to be seized at the moment in 
casual affairs or hasty marriages. The boys 
with whom they would normally develop 
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mature love relationships will soon be gone 
and they seize greedily from a fleeting 
present what they fear they will miss in an 
uncertain future. Delinquency, as we see it 
today in this adolescent group, is often a 
response by the young person to tension and 
uncertainty. 

Younger children we find reacting to the 
war situation according to the degree of bal- 
ance and security in their family setting. 
The child of today, besides being subjected 
to the loss of parents and other strains in 
family life that we have mentioned, is ex- 
posed to considerable knowledge of the actual 
dangers of war. He hears on the radio news 
of disaster, he sees in the newsreel pictures 
of bombings and battles, he participates in 
air-raid drills in school and he sees his 
familiar street strangely darkened by black- 
outs. He wears around his neck an identifi- 
cation tag, which as one child explained is 
“so that your mother can find you if you 
get hurt and are unconscious.” He has often 
heard of evacuation of children in other 
countries and wonders whether he too will 
have to leave his mother. 


Where parents are warm and affectionate 
and have a degree of personal security and 
serenity, the child seems to tolerate unbe- 
lievably well the threats of danger from 
without. If his mother lets him express his 
apprehension and confusion and if she is able 
to reassure him with answers to his ques- 
tions and promises that she will stand by if 
danger comes, if, in short, his little world is 
safe, he can weather as much of the larger 
world’s storm as he must. We observe panic 
and tension in children generally where there 
is manifest fear on the part of parents, where 
the children are unloved or threatened with 
being placed, or where the parent mistakenly 
evades discussion of the war in an attempt 
to spare the children anxiety. Even little 
children are quick to sense unvoiced worry 
in those around them. 


Sally, a 6-year-old refugee child, was acutely 
upset by the school air-raid drills. She resisted 
coming to school at all and cried violently when 
her mother left her. Though superior in intelli- 
gence, she did poor work and her mother, at the 
suggestion of the teacher, came to a social agency 
with the problem of her little girl’s failure to 
adjust. She had always been a good child and she 
loved her kindergarten. What had happened? 
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Could we help them find out? We began to 
explore the situation and after a few talks with 
the parents and with Sally herself we found the 
clue. The family, though not yet in physical dan- 
ger, had had to leave Europe when Sally was 3 
years old and make a new life for themselves in a 
friendlier land. The adjustment had not been too 
difficult; the father found work and they made 
friends and lived comfortably. Then came the 
news of Pearl Harbor. “We were visiting 
friends,” the father told us, ‘“‘and the word came 
over the radio. Of course, our first thought was 
‘Now it’s happening here.’ We didn’t think we 
showed our worry, but Sally got sick at her 
stomach and that night she had a high tempera- 
ture.” Her reaction to the air-raid drill in school 
that week and her inability to face the school 
situation at all were immediately understandable. 
The concern of the parents over the threat to their 
new-found safety had to be allayed before the child 
once more functioned happily and effectively. 


Another child, Cecelia, we had seen develop from 
a timid, frightened 8-year-old into a happy, compe- 
tent girl of 14. The case worker’s treatment had 
resulted not only in Cecelia’s better adjustment, but 
in increasing capacity of the mother to provide the 
child with the security she needed. After we 
entered the war the mother was asked how Cecelia 
and her little brothers were reacting to the situ- 
ation. She answered, “Oh, the children aren't 
scared. They’re just crazy to do something to 
help. And that Cecelia! Well, you know we all 
say a little prayer every night for our country. 
The other night we heard a siren somewhere. Up 
jumps Cecelia from her knees, turns off the light, 
and back to her prayer as if nothing had happened. 
She’s cool as a cucumber, that one.” 


We cannot leave this necessarily sketchy 
picture of what the social worker sees of 
people’s reactions to the war without a dis- 
cussion of what the social worker can do. 
A person’s reactions to war are not brand 
new ones. If we examine them, they are 
basically his old familiar reactions to his life 
situations, heightened, perhaps, or revived, 
or disguised. It should therefore be possible 
for us in many instances to predict what the 
point of stress in a particular family or indi- 
vidual may be and what reaction will follow. 
For example, we can often anticipate what a 
wife’s reaction to her husband’s entering the 
service may be if we know how she has felt 
toward him previously. Whether her re- 
action will be guilt, grief, resentment, or fear, 
we can be prepared from the start to help 
her endure and handle it. Similarly we can 
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evaluate a parent’s capacity to help children 
through the present crisis. There will be 
certain strengths on which we can count and 
certain weak spots where we shall have to 
support or supplement what the parent is 
able to give. We can be prepared for the 
special anxieties of the father or son who 
enters the service and can see that he re- 
ceives regular assurance of our interest in 
the family he has had to leave. The fact that 
the social worker knows him and continues 
to accept him as a part of the family group 
will often prove one of the resources that a 
man needs to face loneliness and danger with 
courage. 

Much of what we do as social workers in 
wartime will be our usual jobs. Our tested 
and tried techniques will be valid for people 
harassed by war just as they have been valid 
for people in every sort of trouble through 
the years. This does not mean that we 
should cling literally and stubbornly to a 
predetermined idea of our function. New 
community needs may make new demands 
upon us and if we are not available and 
flexible we may discover that we are “ what 
is missing in this picture.” 

li our agencies are family service agencies, 
they must be truly that, with their doors 
literally and figuratively open to all families 
that need us in our communities. A nation 
is only as strong as the families of that 
nation and if we can help those families, one 
by one, it will add up to a tremendous con- 
tribution. I should like to see social agen- 
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cies wrestle with a problem that has long 
been with us and is today especially unfor- 
tunate. I refer to the feeling in the com- 
munity that our services are related to an 
underprivileged or inadequate or even faintly 
disreputable group. We began to live down 
this reputation during the depression when 
trouble came to a cross-section of the whole 
population and financial need was no re- 
specter of persons. We even in some 
instances changed our names to something 
less narrow and less distasteful to the aver- 
age person than “charity organizations” 
and “ welfare societies.” We have made a 
beginning and our clients are more nearly 
representative of our communities as a 
whole, but we still have far to go. Today, 
especially, when every family in the com- 
munity is affected by a world disaster, it is 
vitally important that anyone in need of 
advice or help can come freely and without 
apology to those who are trained and com- 
petent to give such service. 

Helping others to keep or regain their 
mental, physical, and spiritual health for the 
long struggle that lies ahead will take all our 
own strength and resourcefulness. We, too, 
feel deeply and painfully the tensions of a 
war-torn world. Our much-vaunted detach- 
ment has given place to something sounder 
and better—a human concern for those who 
are more sorely tried or more bewildered or 
more frightened and a willingness to give 
unstintingly of our skill to help our neigh- 
bors and our country. 


Interviewing After Air Raids 


B. E. Astspury 


N HER book on skill in social case work, 
Virginia Robinson emphasizes the fact 
that all trades and professions “ have their 
special, distinctive, and recognized skills.” * 
The art of interviewing is one of the recog- 
nized skills of the social case worker. Given 
vocation, it is a skill that can be acquired by 
lecture and by practice, but in the teaching 
of it one has certain prerequisites, the chief of 


_ ‘Virginia P. Robinson, ed.: Training for Skill 
in Social Case Work. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa., 1942. 


which are privacy of interview, sufficient 
time, and an individual approach both by the 
case worker and the client. 

In interviewing the bombed, none of these 
essentials is available, and the social worker 
has to acquire an entirely new technique. 
Normally the client attends by appointment, 
bringing with him any relevant documents, 
and capable of presenting a picture, however 
inaccurate, of his immediate needs. The 
social worker, on her side, is expecting the 
client ; she has made herself acquainted with 
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his case history and has a good knowledge 
of available solutions. Contrast this picture 
with the tragic and all too familiar one that 
greets the social worker the morning after 
an air raid. A crowd of human beings, who 
have been marshaled from their ruined 
homes to shelters, are passed on to rest cen- 
ters, handed on again to rehousing offices, 
food offices, and so on. They are indescrib- 
ably weary and tired, dirty as only debris 
can make one dirty, without adequate cloth- 
ing, the ordinary helps to self-respect all 
gone, and the privacy of independent family 
life lost. This herd instinct, which is the 
outstanding feature of the bombed, tends to 
defeat the interviewer at every turn. Par- 
ents must move with all their children and, 
when a street or a block of tenements has 
been bombed, all the families cling together, 
moving in a vast crocodile headed by the 
leader whom every crisis seems to produce. 

It is not only human beings who crowd 
into the social worker's office but the im- 
pedimenta, which like themselves have been 
saved from their ruined homes and must 
needs accompany their every step. For the 
man this usually consists of his tools; for 
the wife, the certificates and the insurance 
policies, the few precious family documents 
she has managed to retrieve. For the chil- 
dren it is either pets or toys—puppies, kit- 
tens, rabbits, tortoises, or most terrifying to 
all interviewers, white mice. Whether these 
are carried in parcels or boxes or pushed in 
prams they must accompany the family at 
each interview or be lost for ever in the 
general melee. To help American social 
workers understand the situation that faced 
us, I give the following extracts from re- 
ports of my colleagues. The first is from a 
colleague in charge of one of our district 
offices in North London: 


Finally there came a day in the middle of October 
when we had to deal with some 350 families. The 
floor of the hall seethed with poor people, babies 
crying, children swarming up the stairs, dogs on 
leads, sick or lame people waiting patiently on 
crutches, tragic people come to ask for help to 
bury their dead, and some, the most pathetic, still 
ignorant of what the casualty lists and mortuary 
returns held for them. 


Here is an extract from the report of 
another colleague in a Southwest London 
borough: 
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We secured the use of a large hall and into it 
crowded some 500 people. Many of them were 
entire families, others were accompanied by friends 
or relatives; few seemed to be alone. Some of the 
children stood silent and apathetic but most of them 
ran about making so much noise that to think of 
interviewing was a nightmare. Mercifully, there 
was a total absence of grumbling or bitterness. 
Never before have I heard so frequently the Lon- 
doners’ favorite remarks, “I mustn’t grumble” or 
“Tt might have been worse.” 


The final quotation comes from a beloved 
colleague in charge of our office in Southeast 
London and was written after the recent 
daylight air raid in which some 44 children 
were killed when their school was hit by a 
bomb and the streets machine-gunned. 


It was a quiet morning and we were just thinking 
of lunch when a sudden crash shook the office, then 
another and another. We rushed into the waiting 
room. A few people were there, including a mother 
and baby, but all were calm. We moved quietly 
to the hall where we interview after raids, and 
soon a group of troubled, rather bewildered people 
began to collect. It was noticeable how quiet they 
were—no excitement, no hysteria. They sat to- 
gether in little groups and one heard scraps of 
conversation. “ Blown right down the passage she 
was and not a scratch on her,” and another, 
“ Sheila was walking along the road when a man 
threw her down and lay on top of her. She’s 
all right, but he got a bullet through his shoulder.” 

Presently a warden comes in followed by a little 
party of women and children whose menfolk are 
all in the services, some as far away as Persia. 
They have that curious grey complexion noticeable 
after bad raids, and they all look dazed. They are 
all victims of a bomb that demolished half a street. 
Two of the women act as spokesmen. They have 
kept their heads and are able to give a clear and 
accurate account of what happened and what the 
essential needs of the little party are. 


To make a case work approach under 
such tragic conditions, one fundamental prin- 
ciple must be observed—to stop the indi- 
vidual from being merely one of the herd. 
The immediate aim must be the restoration 
of self-respect and getting the family back to 
normal life as quickly as possible. The most 
powerful force in this restoration is not the 
government schemes, nor sympathy, nor 
hospitality. It is the individual’s will; and 
the first objective of the interviewer is to 
set this will to work. The greatest need, in 
spite of obstacles to be overcome, was the 
creation of a setting that would make this 
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individual approach possible. Clearly the 
number to be interviewed necessitated pro- 
curing large premises with adequate seating 
accommodation, good lavatory facilities, and, 
if possible, a canteen capable of supplying 
tea and soup to the waiting crowd. Premises 
were not easy to acquire. Many schools, 
churches, and halls were demolished along 
with the houses; those that remained had 
already been commandeered .as rest centers, 
conmmunity restaurants, or for some such 
vital service. With considerable ingenuity 
the social workers stormed the Town Halls 
or Municipal Buildings in the boroughs. 

In a North London district the Council 
gave up its own rooms, together with the 
Council Chamber and all available floor 
space at the Town Hall. Here is what my 
colleague wrote of this experiment: 


The queue is marshaled into the inquiry room in 
the ante-chamber. Here are the information files, 
the indexes, the casualty lists, and the mortuary 
returns, and here inquiries are sorted by workers 
who have enough training to recognize what needs 
a simple answer and what might need something 
more. All bombed people are sent on with their 
cards to the interviewing room beyond. In the 
interviewing room people tell what has happened 
and are induced to talk of plans for the immediate 
future. Action of some kind is always suggested. 
Shocked or difficult people are always seen by a 
trained social case worker. Before passing them 
on to the appropriate state department or voluntary 
agency, we try to make them feel that their suffer- 
ings are not a matter of indifference to their 
country, and everything that can be done to help 
them will be done. Perhaps the most important 
point of all, they are told what to do and in doing 
this are led to think of the future and how to 
keep going. 


This experiment, though bringing much 
relief to the interviewer, held distinct hard- 
ships for the clients. They had to be passed 
on to appropriate offices and departments. 
This meant a weary pilgrimage to the 
already overtired family and the dragging of 
children from place to place. The only pos- 
sible solution was to bring together under 
one roof the various services for persons 
suffering as a result of air raids. With much 
good will on the part of the state and volun- 
tary agencies concerned this was achieved in 
quite a number of districts. The best ex- 
ample is the new administrative center in 
one of the London boroughs. The building 


was especially erected: it has a frontage of 
110 feet and a depth of 150 feet. It provides 
seating accommodation for 450 persons 
awaiting attention, and the following services 
are provided under one roof: 


Assistance Board payments 

Rehousing services 

Billeting 

Issue of travel vouchers 

Evacuation 

Storage and removal of furniture 

Applications for extension of leave for mem- 
bers of the forces whose homes have been 
bombed 

Voluntary Assistance Funds 

Lost documents, such as ration books, identity 
cards, pension books 

War injury allowances 

Poor man’s lawyer 

Poor man’s valuer 

Canteens 

Lavatories 

Play pen for children 

Trained social workers to deal with the recep- 
tion of clients, who are then directed to the 
appropriate departments in the building for 
interview. 


The next essential is to restore the self- 
respect of the bombed. The replacement of 
clothing is one of the biggest factors, but it 
is important to see that the clothing is not 
only appropriate but fits and suits the indi- 
vidual. This is particularly true of young 
people. If one can replace their lost clothing 
with something attractive and in their fa- 
vorite color, much has been done to give 
back a great measure of self-respect. We 
found very early that something more than 
clothing was required. In a broadcast to 
America we asked for comfort kits for the 
bombed. American women responded most 
nobly to our appeal and it is impossible to 
overstate the value of these comfort kits. 
The kits for the men contained soap and 
towels and a razor; those for the children 
had toys, puzzles, and picture books; but 
those for the women showed the greatest 
understanding on the part of the women of 
America. They contained not only the un- 
mentionable essentials but also face cream, a 
powder compact, and a lipstick. It was these 
that brought the greatest joy and _ trans- 
formed many a bedraggled female into an 
attractive, self-confident woman. 

Experience also taught us that the per- 
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sonal appearance of the interviewer is a 
factor of importance. Practically all our staff 
were engaged in the evenings as wardens or 
in shelters or first-aid posts. Many of the 
women changed into trousers and jumpers 
for these duties and some found them so 
comfortable that for a time they wore them 
during the day. It was clear that however 
comfortable such garments were they were 
a real handicap in interviewing. Clients 
showed a distinct preference to being inter- 
viewed “ by a lady ” and the trousers had to 
be discarded. The value of appearance was 
not confined to women, as I had occasion to 
know by bitter experience. 


Every night before the sirens sounded I changed 
into a pair of old grey flannels and a blue sailor’s 
jersey, relics of fishing holidays, and which, truth 
to tell, I thought rather becoming. One of the 
shelterers was a somewhat feeble old lady, and at 
daylight I used to take her back to her apartment 
some 200 yards away. One morning we arrived to 
find that a bomb had fallen in the street, the blast 
had broken the windows of the old lady’s room, 
and, worse still, had smashed a beloved aspidistra. 
By the time I had cleared up the debris, made the 
windows weatherproof, and repotted the precious 
aspidistra, it was nearly ten o’clock. Before chang- 
ing I looked in at the office to explain my late- 
ness. I was greeted with the news that a bombed 
family had been sent to see me by a local clergyman. 
They were being troublesome and refused to see 
anyone but myself. With some difficulty I de- 
tached the parents from their offspring and led 
them to my room. On passing to my chair the lady 
remarked to her husband, “and this is not him 
neither.” I sat down and affirmed my identity, 
adding that like them I had been up all night and 
not had time to change. “It’s not your fault,” 
was the crushing reply. “It’s the minister’s for 
telling us you were a gentleman.” 


In training the interviewer, it is important 
to stress the value of listening. For people 
whose private lives have been wrecked along 
with the physical structure of their homes 
“just listening ”’ may be of vital importance. 
It may turn the scales when the client is 
swinging dangerously near to despair. And 
amongst all the results of enemy action it is 
despair that is most to be dreaded, whether 
one is primarily concerned to relieve human 
suffering or to support public morale. 

Next in importance to listening is remem- 
bering. Many of the clients are in the frame 
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of mind either that they cannot bear one 
more form or that they feel so irritated that 
they long to make a cause of offense of 
anything. A man seeing the interviewer 
pick up a card said, “Are you going to write 
down everything I say or can I talk to 
you?” This remark aptly sums up the 
client’s reaction to forms when he is in a 
state of anxiety.. At the first interview ques- 
tions should be limited to getting the essen- 
tial facts and so concentrating on securing a 
right relationship. The chief limitation is 
time. After a raid there are many people to 
cope with and the worker must learn to 
divide her time fairly among the crowd. In 
practice we found that 15 minutes was the 
most that a worker could devote to a single 
interview. It is, however, important to give 
the feeling of time—the impression that the 
interviewer has leisure to deal adequately 
with each client. A method of time saving 
is for the interviewer to act as aide memoire 
to the client, remembering that an anxious 
person has difficulty in recalling or remem- 
bering local incidents. It is also important 
that any instructions to the client should be 
written out and not given verbally. Most 
shocked people are incapable of retaining in 
their mind the simplest address or instruction. 

Perhaps most important of all is the atti- 
tude of the interviewer. He must be calm, 
patient, and cheerful in a quiet way, must 
be sympathetic without being “ mushy,” re- 
membering that the wrong kind of sympathy 
will only serve to induce self-pity or hys- 
teria. Sympathy must always be in such a 
form as to strengthen and not weaken 
initiative. 

I have written at length of the difficulties 
that face the interviewer, but I must add 
that she is helped enormously by the courage 
and cheerfulness of the average client. There 
is rarely a feeling of bitterness or of “ Why 
should this happen to me?” It is sometimes 
difficult to realize that many have lost every- 
thing they possessed—dear ones, home, and 
the intimate personal things that make life 
possible. In the midst of what seems an 
irreparable loss comes that touch of wit that 
brings a smile as well as a_ heartbreak. 
Never will I forget the old lady who had 
been bombed out three times. When I 
attempted to commiserate with her she cut 
short my sympathy with “ Bless your heart, 
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it’s nothing, though I do think old Hitler 
must be following me about.” Or another 
who, when an unexploded bomb came to 
rest on the roof of her house, said, “ If it 
would only keep the rain out as well as it 


OF VOLUNTEERS 


does bombs, I shouldn’t mind paying the 
rent.” Truly courage and cheerfulness go 
hand in hand with death and destruction, 
and one longs for the day when a more 
abundant life will bring them their reward. 


The Teaching of Volunteers 


Rutu GARTLAND 


N PITTSBURGH at the time of Pearl 
Harbor, more than 200 persons, of whom 

82 per cent were women, volunteered their 
services for social welfare activities through 
the Office of Civilian Defense. Many of 
them wished to be case aides in social agen- 
cies. Psychologically, it seemed an oppor- 
tune time to interpret the value of social 
work. Such interpretation could meet the 
wish of the citizens to know—instead of our 
wish to tell and to secure contributions to 
agency funds as a result of the telling. At 
times, in the past, we may have felt so in- 
debted to the givers of funds that we failed 
to recognize their indebtedness to social 
work for its contribution to community well- 
being. Now, facing a common enemy, our 
community members were becoming aware 
of their common concerns. We social 
workers had an opportunity to widen the 
perspective of those concerned to include a 
wish to secure protection, not only from 
bombs, but protection at all times from the 
enemies — want, fear, prejudice, greed, 
neglect of children—enemies that attack the 
whole community in war and in peace. 

The request for an orientation course 
came from the Defense and Case Work Com- 
mittee of the Federation of Social Agencies. 
There was to be a series of these orientation 
courses, with a limited enrolment of twenty 
each, to be given under Federation auspices 
and followed by individual instruction in 
the social agencies using the volunteers. 
Although we social case workers had been 
familiar with and appreciative of the use of 
volunteers as advisory board and committee 


members, we had felt dubious at times of . 


their value in other capacities. We had 
fought a good fight to maintain standards 
giving evidence of the professional knowl- 
edge and skill necessary for competence in 


the practice of social case work. The teach- 
ing of volunteers, therefore, brought ques- 
tions—‘ How can we use volunteers in 
professional practice without lowering stand- 
ards?” “ How can we utilize their intelli- 
gent interest and concern with community 
welfare and channel it into appropriate satis- 
fying, useful tasks within their area of com- 
petence in relation to the purpose and total 
functioning of the social case work agency?” 
“Can we leave behind our skepticism about 
the use of volunteers as case aides, recognize 
our part in past failures, and face present 
changing conditions with a responsibility to 
redefine the function of the volunteer in rela- 
tion to that of the professional worker?” 
“How can we prepare volunteers for the 
work we would like them to do?” 

All members of this first group of twenty 
volunteers were college graduates or had had 
some college work. Most of them were 
already giving service in the Red Cross, 
Travelers Aid, Jewish Social Service Bu- 
reau, and Family Society. Perhaps it is a 
commentary on our previous method of 
interpreting by “telling” that they had 
arranged themselves in straight rows in un- 
comfortable chairs with notebooks opened, 
even though there was an alternative choice 
of comfortable chairs around a large table 
in the Federation conference room. In the 
elevator, I had heard one say to another, 
“Who is this person who will lecture to us 
today? What will she tell us?” 

It is impossible to recapture the essence of 
the ten sessions of two hours each, given in 
a five-week period. One lasting impression 
of these volunteers is their enthusiasm for 
service and their warm, intelligent concern 
for individual and community welfare. The 
content followed in general a planned outline 
but was developed flexibly and modified by 
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the needs felt by the group at each session. 
The purpose of the course was to describe 
briefly the place of social case work as a 
part of social work; the services of social 
case workers in family, children’s, medical, 
and psychiatric fields under public and pri- 
vate auspices ; the knowledge and skill neces- 
sary for practice; the ways in which the 
volunteers might assist the professional 
worker; the understanding of themselves 
and others necessary for competence as vol- 
unteers in any social case work agency. 


First Session 


I suggested we might gather around the 
table since this would be a discussion course. 
(A brief written description of the course 
had been given them by the OCD and the 
Federation.) The members introduced them- 
selves giving name, neighborhood, and rea- 
sons for interest in an orientation course in 
social case work. I commented on the 
reasons by mentioning that what we had in 
common was a wish to be helpful to others. 
Experience in living in our own families and 
neighborhoods had given us some under- 
standing of others and of ourselves. What 
similarities and differences had we observed 
in people? One of the volunteers began by 
saying, “ We are all human beings.” Differ- 
ences mentioned were those of education, 
economic status, intellect, physical capacities. 
I added difference in feelings and sum- 
marized that we had recognized that while 
we were similar as humans, we were also 
different in physical, intellectual, emotional 
characteristics, and in our environmental 
opportunities. 

I asked, “ What help might you or others 
in your neighborhoods need from a social 
case worker at certain times? What social 
problems have you observed arising out of 
personal and environmental pressures?” 
One of the volunteers began with the illness 
of the mother or absence of the father; 
another mentioned “the promotion of the 
father ” and was questioned by a third vol- 
unteer. She replied, “ Yes, I said promo- 
tion, although demotion would also cause a 
problem. When a father is promoted, he 
assumes heavier responsibilities and may 
become tense and irritable, and this in turn 
may affect his wife and children.” I asked 
where this might lead and the group said to 
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marital difficulty, behavior problems of chil- 
dren at home, in school, in neighborhood. 
Unemployment and epidemic illness were 
mentioned as occasional problems in their 
own neighborhoods. 

We went on to social problems they recog- 
nized in other neighborhoods—such as racial 
problems and poor housing. We explored 
the problems resulting from poor housing. 
The group mentioned ill health, overcrowd- 
ing, delinquency, behavior problems, truancy. 
I mentioned that we had long recognized 
that physical illness in one part of the com- 
munity might spread to all of the community, 
but we often failed to recognize that social 
ills could spread. Today’s truant may be 
tomorrow’s delinquent and social problems 
are the concern of all in the community. A 
volunteer said with feeling, “ Poor housing 
is due to the profit motive. We refuse to 
improve houses we own, thinking we save 
money ; we complain about taxes and give as 
little as we can to the Community Fund, 
never realizing the end cost of social prob- 
lems.” Another said, “Then we spend 
money for reform schools!” There was 
general discussion of the need for prevention 
of social ills. I mentioned that the group 
had recognized that we were apt to be 
“penny wise and pound foolish.” When 
asked if they had seen the U. S. Housing 
projects, they said they had not, with the 
exception of Mrs. F, who offered to arrange 
a trip to Terrace Village where she knew 
the manager. 

I said that war brought additional stress 
and caused previously existing problems to 
become acute. In interested discussion, the 
group told of differing effects of the absence 
of the father and the employment of the 
mother. They stressed the emotional suf- 
fering of the wife and children when the 
father is gone. We discussed the disturbing 
effect of change when it comes too suddenly 
and the group gave illustrations from their 
own experiences. They said that war meant 
sudden changes—the mother often had to 
assume the economic support and also the 
educational and emotional support of the 
family. Fear of air raids added to parents’ 
tension—fears caused by the uncertainty of 
life, not so much for themselves but for 
their children. War brought new communi- 
ties that lacked educational and health facili- 
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ties. There was inadequate housing, crowd- 
ing, increase in illness and delinquency. 

We summarized the social problems of 
which they as community people had been 
aware and mentioned the social services sup- 
plied in our own and other communities. I 
mentioned social services needed in our com- 
munity but not supplied as yet because the 
majority of citizens did not sufficiently 
recognize their value. I said we had seen it 
was natural to have crises in everyday life 
when any of us might need the help of the 
social worker. 

Assignment: (1) Paper describing their 
own feelings about taking and giving help. 
(2) Reading list of novels that give under- 
standing of people and of some social prob- 
lems; a few articles describing social case 
work. 


Second Session 


I returned to the social problems that the 
group members had mentioned in the first 
session and asked how these had been met 
before the advent of the social case worker. 
They mentioned the help of neighbors in ill- 
ness, of relatives in case of economic needs, 
of lay associations during epidemics. I 
asked what they saw for and against this 
kind of helping. “ Neighbors might know 
enough to help with certain problems, but 
not with others, such as mental illness.” 
“Lay people may lack objectivity or lack 
skill in helping.” One member said that it 
was the recognition that helping others was 
complex and difficult that had led lay asso- 
ciations to employ the professional social 
worker. I asked how many of the group 
knew what was meant by “ professional 
social worker.”’ Only one knew, and she is 
married to one! She said, “ The profes- 
sional social worker has two years at a 
graduate school of social work and appren- 
ticeship in a social agency.” I mentioned 
the difference in the apprentice training of 
the past and the field instruction in connec- 
tion with the class instruction of the present 
and described the knowledge and skill taught 
in the two graduate years. The volunteers 
asked if all social workers were graduates of 
schools of social work. We discussed short- 
age of professional workers, community 
attitudes in employing them, the increased 
need for them arising from the war, and our 
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local situation in certain social agencies in 
regard to the supply of professional and 
non-professional workers. 

I mentioned that we had seen that lay 
associations and later social agencies with 
professional workers had developed out of 
the interest and vision of volunteers. Vol- 
unteers had maintained their interest as 
board members after employing the profes- 
sional social worker. Now the war and the 
increased needs on the home front have 
caused a shortage of workers. Perhaps we 
needed a redefinition of the place of the 
volunteer in relation to that of the profes- 
sional worker in this emergency? The group 
discussed this question, seeing the volunteer 
not as replacing the professional worker, but 
as assisting her in certain kinds of tasks. 
We saw that professional staff, clerical staff, 
board, and volunteers might contribute dif- 
ferently, but their work, if appropriate to 
their competence, would have equal value 
when related to the social welfare purpose 
of the agency as a whole. 

Questions arose about the purposes of 
social agencies. Starting with the social 
problems the volunteers had recognized in 
their own and other neighborhoods, I de- 
scribed the four fields of social case work as 
a part of the wider field of social work. We 
discussed family case work with its func- 
tion of helping maintain family life; chil- 
dren’s work with its focus upon well-rounded 
development of children through help given 
them in their own homes, in foster or adop- 
tive homes, in institutions, or through help 
given by social work in the schools or social 
work in the courts. We talked of the 
knowledge and skill necessary to enable a 
child to use a foster home for his and the 
community’s welfare. Medical social work 
was seen as a_ hospital-centered service, 
enabling the patient to use medical care and 
overcome social-emotional obstacles in the 
way of his recovery or of his acceptance of 
his handicap. I mentioned the value to the 
physician of the social worker’s contribution 
in adding to his understanding of the patient- 
as-a-whole and in conserving his knowledge 
and skill by helping the patient overcome 
obstacles in the way of continuance of medi- 
cal treatment. Psychiatric social work was 
seen as being practiced in a child guidance 
clinic or mental hospital—the social worker 
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again working with the physician, a psychia- 
trist, and sometimes also a psychologist and 
a pediatrician for the benefit of the patient 
who has emotional difficulties, mild or seri- 
ous. We discussed unmet local needs in 
these four fields of social case work. 


In addition to social case work, I briefly 
described social group work, inter-group 
work, and social administration and research 
as other aspects of social work. I told 
where each was practiced locally. 


We returned to the discussion of present 
ways in which the volunteer could be helpful 
as a social case work aide. When do we feel 
at ease in helping? The group responded, 
“When we are really useful.” “ When we 
know how to do what we are doing.” 
“When we enjoy it.” “ When we see the 
need.” I asked what they would choose to 
do. They chose (1) an interpreter’s work, 
(2) library service in hospitals, (3) motor 
service, (4) clerical work, (5) visiting the 
aged and blind, (6) tutoring, aud (7) sup- 
plying occupational therapy for bed-ridden 
children. I read from a pamphlet issued by 
a national committee of social workers who 
expressed their belief in the usefulness to 
social case work agencies of such services as 
these volunteers had chosen for themselves. 


Third Session 


This session was given to a discussion of 
the class members’ papers describing feelings 
connected with taking and giving help. 
Many had expressed pleasure in being the 
helper. It gave a feeling of adequacy, of 
carrying out the parental and religious teach- 
ing of “love thy neighbor.” I asked if it 
was always pleasurable. One said, “ If I’m 
not well or busy, I’m hard-hearted about 
helping.” Another, “ There is something I 
feel but I’m afraid to say it.” I said that 
any feelings we had were human and we had 
a right to them. She replied, “I often feel 
inadequate when people come to the Red 
Cross and ask me jor help with certain prob- 
lems.’” We discussed why it was difficult to 
say we were inadequate. ‘The group men- 
tioned our American culture in which every 
one has to be “ successful,” “ to make good.” 
We talked of how impossible it is for any 
of us to know everything and to be adequate 
in every kind of help or to be helpful at all 
times. 
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We next discussed the feelings about tak- 
ing help—gratitude and resentment. The 
group felt that resentment sprang from feel- 
ing inadequate and dependent. We dis- 
cussed our tendency to make our own partial 
dependence (or that of others) a total de- 
pendence. We saw that when we were 
dependent on others through illness, we had 
areas of independence too. We talked of the 
many areas of independence that an economi- 
cally dependent person might have. Some 
said frankly that it would be difficult to 
accept very dependent adults. Some re- 
vealed a wish to superimpose plans on the 
person helped, also to use any means—even 
that of deception—to accomplish the end of 
getting a patient to the hospital. 


Fourth Session 


We discussed the nature of service. We 
saw that we might offer the service of any 
agency and yet the applicant might not feel 
served. When does one feel served by the 
helper? Out of this discussion and the pre- 
vious one in regard to taking and giving help, 
the volunteers formulated certain principles 
to be used in helping. As they mentioned 
these principles, I asked for their illustra- 
tions and added some of my own to make 
the principles come alive. We evolved the 
following : 

All people want to be treated like human beings. 

People are similar but also different. 

We need to learn what this problem means to 

the one helped. 

The person helped needs to be respected, to make 

his own choices, own decisions. 

We should avoid helping too much—or too little. 

There is timing in helping. If we rush in with 

too many suggestions, we may confuse the 
person helped. 

Helping needs to be gradual; no one can think 

about all his problems at once. 


We next discussed how we understood 
others—through sensitive seeing, hearing, 
feeling with but not like. One member 
asked, “ Don’t volunteers need to be objec- 
tive like social workers?”’ She had con- 
fused objectivity with coldness, aloofness. 
We saw that we wanted warmth from the 
helper, wanted patience and understanding. 
We distinguished between “ feeling like ”— 
as disturbed, fearful, and angry as the 
client—and “ feeling with,” recognizing that 
his situation might be difficult but helping 
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him with warmth to see his way out. We 
discussed the difference in “ doing for ” and 
“ doing with.” I mentioned the “how” as 
being important, with examples of giving 
economic assistance so that it could mean 
courage and strength to the person, and 
other examples of giving it in such a way 
that it meant loss of self-respect and morale 
to the recipient. One volunteer said, “ These 
principles we have worked out are a part 
of the ‘how’ aren’t they?” 

I then defined social case work as a quali- 
tative helping process based upon a learned 
understanding of the individual in his en- 
vironment, which enables the client to use 
certain social agency services for his and the 
community’s social welfare. 


Fifth Session 


I read excerpts from a social case record 
and we saw the principles of helping used by 
the social case workers who had helped Mr. 
and Mrs. Carey and their four children. 
This illustrated the helping process of family 
case workers (in public and private fields), 
of medical and psychiatric social workers in 
connection with illness in the family, and of 
a children’s worker, when the mental illness 
of the mother necessitated substitute parental 
care for the children. The volunteers men- 
tioned the patience of the workers and the 
specialized knowledge they needed. They 
felt they themselves would have wanted to 
do “for” the family and go faster than the 
father could have gone in taking help. They 
mentioned that “haste might have caused 
waste”’ in terms of the resentment of the 
father, resulting in less adequate care for all 
concerned. 

We saw the function of the professional 
case worker in this helping and explored the 
question of how a volunteer might have 
assisted her. 


Sixth Session 


One of the group offered to bring to class 
her own interview for discussion. She was 
doing volunteer work for the Red Cross and 
had had to refuse a request for a loan to a 
young woman whose husband had just left 
for the army. The client had left saying, 
“You and the Red Cross can go to hell!” 
The group began asking for help in seeing 
possible causes of this behavior. I asked 
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them to recall their own feelings about tak- 
ing help. This led to the mention of the 
normalcy of resentment. We _ discussed 
what the client may have felt in coming to 
the Red Cross. Hope and fear were men- 
tioned. We spoke of dealing with fear by 
“faint, feint, flight, fight.””* One said, “ It 
is better to show some fight than to be 
utterly discouraged and lacking initiative.” 
I agreed and spoke of the help that is in- 
herent in accepting the person-as-a-whole, 
his negative as well as positive feelings. One 
volunteer exclaimed, “I did social work in 
the last war and this is a change of attitude. 
Then we accepted the client only if he was 
co-operative.” I said that perhaps social 
workers were not always “co-operative” 
with the client in those days because they 
lacked certain knowledge of human behavior. 
We discussed changes in social work. 

Perhaps our discussion at the previous 
session of the help given the Carey family by 
social workers who possessed knowledge and 
skill had caused the group to become pain- 
fully aware of their own lacks. At this point, 
they seemed to wish to discuss their own 
work as volunteers, to understand better 
those who came to them, and also to criticize 
social work in our community. 

When one said that some social workers 
had not changed and were still superimpos- 
ing plans (as they had said they would have 
wanted to do with the Careys) I decided to 
abandon my outline for this session and to 
follow the trend of their discussion. I said 
it was true that some social workers did 
superimpose in these days too. Why? The 
class members said perhaps such workers 
lacked knowledge and weren’t really social 
workers at all, or perhaps they enjoyed 
planning and doing for others. The group 
complained that clients were kept waiting in 
public assistance agencies. When I asked 
for causes, they mentioned “many clients 
and few workers” and said this was caused 
by refusal of the tax payers to furnish suffi- 
cient workers. We discussed what true 
economy was and saw that money saving 
that defeated the social welfare purpose of 
the agency was an extravagance for the com- 
munity. They again discussed the results 
of the lack of social services in a community 
mentioning malnutrition, discouraged and ill 


1 Quoting Dr. Herbert Chamberlain, psychiatrist. 
June, 1943, The Family 
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individuals, increased truancy, delinquency, 
increased cost for the community in special 
institutions to deal with results that might 
have been prevented. They expressed a wish 
to visit the Juvenile Court. 


Seventh Session 


When I arrived, the group was having a 
lively discussion of their visit to Juvenile 
Court and I encouraged them to continue. 
They said, “‘ The judge was wonderful. He 
used the principles of helping we have dis- 
cussed here.” They mentioned his “ respect 
for the other person,” his calmness, poise, 
and kindness as he talked to parents and to 
children. They commented on his low voice 
and his capacity to learn what the parents 
and children were thinking and feeling. 
They said he could be firm when firmness 
was needed. I said that it was difficult to 
see the work of the social worker when visit- 
ing the court. They said they had received 
an impression of it when she made her report 
to the judge, for they had sensed her interest 
in helping those coming to the court. The 
visit had helped them realize how much 
knowledge and skill would be necessary 
really to help the delinquent adolescent girls 
they had seen. They asked for more knowl- 
edge of behavior. I said it took two years in 
a school of social work and even more to 
understand behavior deeply and to know 
how to use this knowledge in helping, but I 
would give them a brief review of the emo- 
tional growth and change of the individual 
as he moves through life that might help 
them accept certain individuals more easily. 
They described the problems of the girls and 
the parents seen at Juvenile Court and asked 
questions about what might have caused 
them to have such problems. They asked if 
all judges were like the one they had ob- 
served and discussed the responsibility of 
citizens in selecting well qualified judges. 


Eighth Session 


I developed the idea of the individual as an 
interplay of body, mind, and feelings, chang- 
ing as he moves through life relating himself 
to his environment. We discussed growth 
needs for this individual-as-a-whole in the 
prenatal, infancy, pre-school, school, adoles- 
cent, maturity, and old age periods. Growth 
problems were mentioned and general reme- 
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dies described. The naturalness of ambiva- 
lence and projection was discussed and 
applied to circumstances that had arisen 
when the volunteers had tried to help others. 


Ninth Session 


A volunteer read her interview with a 
young married woman, Mrs. B, who had 
come for a loan from the Red Cross, had 
been refused the loan and offered work, and 
had left angry. The discussion began with, 
“Well, this girl seems to think the world 
owes her a living.” . . . “I saw her in the 
office and she had enough rouge on to sup- 
ply a ten-cent store.” . . . “ She seemed to 
resent the volunteer’s suggestion that she 
could get a job as a maid, but she is just the 
type.” . “She would not be the type 
for sales work as she lacks refinement.” 
Then the trend of the discussion changed to, 
“We don’t know what work interests er.” 

. “We don’t know why she wanted a 
loan.” There was a pause. I said, “ Let’s 
see what we have done here. At first we 
‘typed’ Mrs. B, criticized her use of rouge, 
jumped to the conclusion that she wished to 
be totally dependent. Then we began to 
think of her—what work she might like— 
what plans she had for the use of a loan.” I 
suggested that we try to apply what we had 
discussed last week of growth needs of indi- 
viduals in various life periods and also use 
our principles of helping. 

The discussion continued. “ Mrs. B is in 
early maturity. She says her husband has 
gone into the army and she wants a loan.” 
I asked what we “ heard” her saying—how 
might she be feeling? The group said, “ It 
might be hard to have her husband go.” 
“The fact that she wanted a loan might 
mean she didn’t think the world owed her a 
living—she wanted to stand on her own 
feet.” “ Perhaps she had bills.” “ Her 
stepfather said he’d take care of her but she 
said he had too large a family.” “If she 
returned to be dependent on her family, it 
would be like going back to adolescence 
instead of staying in maturity.” “ Perhaps 
she wanted a loan to get some training.” 
“ To help we would need to know /ier plans.” 
“ Why was she asked about her health and 
whether or not she had children?” The 
volunteer explained that the Red Cross 
refused loans to those without children who 
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were able to work. We discussed what went 
into the way in which we would explain our 
policies and the reason for them. We saw 
the need to explain how we did help, relating 
this to Mrs. B’s concerns. We mentioned 
the difference between rejecting the request 
and the client who made it. Mrs. B might 
feel served if we understood her feelings and 
her problem, and helped her clarify her plans 
even though we could not lend her money. 
We discussed the fact that policies and 
routines might come between us and the 
client unless we explained their necessity 
and had an awareness of the person’s need. 
We saw the volunteer worker as being help- 
ful to Mrs. B when she offered her work, 
although the method of doing this might 
have been different, and when she said that 
she was sorvy not to be able to grant Mrs. 
B’s request. 

One member of the class exclaimed, “ This 
has been more helpful than any test you 
could give us. I had memorized those prin- 
ciples of helping and didn’t use one of them 
in the first part of our discussion. It is one 
thing to learn them and quite another to put 
them into practice.” I said that the first 
step was learning them and the next step— 
a more difficult one—was putting them into 
practice. I said that individual teaching in 
the social agencies should help with handling 
applications. 

I remarked that the volunteer who had 
submitted this material could recognize how 
much had been learned from it and how 
indebted we were to her. She said she could 
have brought in an interview that had gone 
well but she would not have learned so much 
from it. She recognized that she had super- 
imposed her ideas upon Mrs. B. Someone 
exclaimed, “‘ Why, it was healthy for Mrs. B 
to be able to say, ‘ You and the Red Cross 
can go to hell.’ It showed she had some 
spirit and independence left and could take 
hold of her own problem! ” 


Tenth Session 


This session was devoted to a short writ- 
ten test followed by questions from the 
group. Questions centered about (1) fur- 
ther understanding of behavior, (2) how to 
refer individuals to social agencies. One 
group member said she would want the serv- 
ices of a medical social worker if she were 
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ill and if all social workers had the under- 
standing taught in this course. “ Could she 
ask the doctor to refer her to a medical 
social worker?” Another asked how to 
refer her child to a child guidance clinic and 
inquired about the fees charged. I showed 
them the Directory of Social Agencies and 
explained its use. At their initiative there 
followed a discussion of the difficulty of put- 
ting social ideals into responsible action. 
Some mentioned what would be necessary to 
achieve real democracy and a “ good peace.” 
One spoke of the difference in the attitude of 
social workers as she had known them in 
Europe and America. In Europe they had 
meant to be helpful, but had superimposed 
plans and treated the problem instead of the 
person. I mentioned that we had done this 
in America too when we had lacked certain 
knowledge. 

After this class, the members said the 
course had taught them how to be better 
volunteers and had helped them, as well, in 
living. They wanted it continued. They 
asked for further reading suggestions. They 
said they recognized now the amount of 
knowledge and skill it took to be a social case 
worker. One said she was going to tell the 
agency where she was giving daily service 
that it needed to employ more professional 
social workers. It was asking volunteers to 
perform tasks for which they were not 
equipped because of their lack of profes- 
sional knowledge and skill. The volunteers 
would feel more “comfortable” in doing 
what was within their competence and what 
was appropriate for them. 

As the teacher of this group I had learned 
the answers to my initial questions. By 
their interest in wanting the best profes- 
sional competence from social workers, 
judges, and others whose work touched 
human beings and their welfare, the volun- 
teers had eased my fears about the lowering 
of standards. They recognized the contri- 
bution they could make appropriately but did 
not confuse it with that of the professional 
social worker. They were an inspiration 
and a challenge because of their capacity to 
learn and change and to use the interpreta- 
tion of social work as a community service. 
With even a few citizens like these to sup- 
port our efforts, we can have hope for the 
future and courage in the present. 


June, 1943, The Family 
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The Use of Class Observations in an In-Service Training Program 
E.izABETH LAWDER 


ITH the development of emergency 

social service programs to meet those 
individual and group needs relating to the 
war, has come the necessity for establishing 
in-service training programs within the 
agencies concerned. In these emergency 
training situations need has arisen for 
examining our thinking and practice in social 
work so that we may discover in what ways 
our past experience can be useful in these 
new training programs. 

One of our concerns in the Personnel 
Training Unit, Services to the Armed 
Forces, of the American National Red 
Cross has been whether or not class experi- 
ence can provide material that will be help- 
ful in supervision, and if so how this 
material can be made available for use. In 
other words, is there any way of sharing with 
supervisors the responses of individuals to 
class study, in such a manner that this ma- 
terial can be utilized in assisting new workers 
to accept and carry job responsibilities ? 

Realizing that the setting within which a 
problem arises is important in the considera- 
tion of that problem, I shall describe briefly 
the purpose of the Personnel Training Unit 
of the American Red Cross. The Training 
Unit at national headquarters has been estab- 
lished in order to acquaint large numbers of 
new personnel with the rapidly expanding 
social service program of the American Red 
Cross and to give training to these persons in 
how to do the jobs to which they have been 
assigned. Courses are provided for the 
study of a variety of services, and class dis- 
cussions include both job content and the 
methods of doing specific jobs. Course con- 
tent and the method of class instruction vary 
with the needs of the different groups that 
come for training. 

In this paper I shall confine my remarks 
to the Home Service Section of the Person- 
nel Training Unit. This section provides a 
three-week course of study for newly em- 
ployed Home Service secretaries, super- 
visors, and administrative personnel. Each 
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class is limited to a total of twenty-five per- 
sons. All who attend have had some social 
work experience and training, and many 
have been graduated from schools of social 
work. These workers come from all parts 
of the country and from all kinds of social 
agencies, public and private. After the 
training period, workers begin or resume 
their job responsibilities within Home 
Service. 

Class discussions are concentrated; time 
is a very real factor for the instructor and 
the workers, and both carry a responsibility 
for using class time constructively. Individ- 
ual conferences between the instructor and 
the workers cannot be scheduled routinely 
and occur only upon the request of one or 
the other. 

In considering whether or not in this in- 
service training program class experience 
can provide material that will be helpful in 
supervision, it is necessary to approach the 
question with a willingness to redefine and 
to evaluate our related experience in social 
work. Schools of social work and agencies 
have had experience in evaluating the per- 
formance of students and workers, and we 
know from this experience something of the 
nature of evaluations and the methods used. 

Periodic evaluations of workers and stu- 
dents have definite value. For social agen- 
cies, evaluations are a part of supervision, a 
method by which the supervisor and the 
worker review a period of work-time and 
direct attention toward the worker’s con- 
tinuing professional development in relation 
to the job he is employed to do. For schools 
of social work, evaluations are a way by 
which the instructor or advisor and the 
student together estimate the value to that 
student of the school term and discuss the 
possibility of continued training. We have 
long recognized the importance of correlat- 
ing classroom experience and field work 
placement in education for social work, 
and we have made use of the evaluations 
of students by the school and the agenev 
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to assist students in learning from each 
experience. 

The concept of an evaluation as it has de- 
veloped from practice presupposes the exist- 
ence of a professional relationship between 
two individuals—the instructor and the 
student, the supervisor and the worker. In 
our situation this relationship is different in 
that, although the instructor knows each 
member of her class, she knows each indi- 
vidual only as he is related to the particular 
class group to which he belongs. It has 
been indicated that evaluations, to be effec- 
tive, require the joint participation of in- 
structor and student or supervisor and 
worker. Since in our training program the 
instructor’s relationship with individuals is 
within a group setting only, evaluation con- 
ferences between instructor and class mem- 
bers do not take place. It is the instructor, 
therefore, who carries the responsibility for 
whatever report is made on an individual’s 
participation in class study. Since this is 
true, the term observation more nearly de- 
scribes the kind of report that can be made 
and indicates that the statement represents 
only one opinion, that of the instructor. 

We know that some individuals learn 
readily from class experience; some learn 
more easily by doing a job; others are able 
to make constructive use of both experiences. 
The instructor cannot know from class ex- 
perience how well a class member will carry 
his job responsibilities. She can observe 
only how a worker appears to share class 
study. 

It is appropriate, then, to consider what 
of value can be observed in this classroom 
situation. I have already mentioned that the 
class session is short, that study is concen- 
trated, and that both instructor and workers 
operate under the pressure inherent in any 
emergency period of expansion. In this 
setting what kinds of classroom observations 
will have value for a supervisor as she and 
the worker begin a job together? 

A worker’s attitude toward class study 
may be expressed in a variety of ways. The 
more obvious responses to this group experi- 
ence may be observed in a worker’s physical 
responsiveness or lack of it. He may be 
tardy or punctual, silent or vocal, attentive 
or inattentive. 

If a worker participates in class discussion, 
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the instructor may observe the way in which 
he handles material that is new to him. 
Some may be baffled and confused by the 
amount of material that must be learned in 
a brief period, others may be so concerned 
with learning details that principles escape 
them, and some may be so intent upon ob- 
taining definite answers to specific problems 
that they cannot consider the different ways 
of meeting a situation. Other workers find 
a way of placing emphasis where it is the 
most useful. 

The quality of a worker’s participation 
may be indicated not only by the content of 
his contributions to class but also by the way 
in which his contributions are offered. Does 
a worker respond thoughtfully or does he 
react impulsively without consideration of 
the problem involved? Is he able to modify 
his point of view as discussions develop in 
class or must he hold even more firmly to the 
idea he has contributed? What use does a 
worker make of his past social work experi- 
ence in learning a new job? Does he remain 
in feeling so thoroughly a part of his former 
agency that he is unable to evaluate his ex- 
perience and use freely in a new setting those 
concepts that are valuable? In other words, 
how available for use in class does a worker’s 
experience seem to be? 

Emphasis by a worker upon selected ma- 
terial demonstrates his stimulation by and 
interest in certain aspects of discussion. An 
instructor can also observe how a worker 
appears to be related to the group; that is, 
whether he learns with the group, against 
the group, or on his own and independently 
of class discussion. 

The following excerpts are illustrative of 
the nature of the observations that can be 
made in our in-service training classes. I 
have omitted all identifying information and 
in so doing can give only the core of these 
reports. Some reports are naturally more 
fully written than others, because in so short 
a time as three weeks it is not possible to 
know every class member equally well. 
Observational reports identify individuals by 
job categories, training, and experience in 
social work, and relate this information to 
the composition of the class as a whole. 
Since class discussion has as its focus 
specific job content and method, some of the 
observations are directly related to particular 
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job situations. Underlying this identifying 
information and specific material, however, 
are the less tangible observations of attitude 
‘and approach to learning. 

Miss A came to the Red Cross from a pri- 
vate agency in a large city. She had been 
graduated from a school of social work and 
had had ten years of experience in the field 
as a worker and as a supervisor. The in- 
structor’s observations of her performance 
in class relate to the quality of her partici- 
pation and the way in which she appeared to 
approach class study. 


In class, Miss A was serious and thoughtful. 
She did not accept casually any material that was 
presented or discussed, but instead examined 
thoughtfully and carefully all material before mak- 
ing it her own. My impression of Miss A is that 
she is a bright person, able to think abstractly as 
well as concretely. At times her deliberateness and 
attempts to reach the core of things made her seem 
slow in learning, but I would not want to leave the 
impression that she was not very able to grasp 
content. She was thorough and made an honest 
and intelligent effort to see a problem from all 
angles, to relate it to her former experience, and to 
arrive at something new in her thinking. 

Miss A participated freely in class discussion 
though not impulsively. Her questions were clearly 
presented but were stated in such a way as to 
stimulate discussion rather than to end it. For the 
most part her comments grew out of her own con- 
victions and questions rather than being stimulated 
by the convictions and questions of others. 

I did not see a lighter, humorous side of Miss A 
except at rare moments. For the most part she 
seemed serious and reserved, intent upon getting 
all she could from class study. 


Miss D had had three quarters in a school 
of social work and had been a worker in a 
public agency for three years before coming 
to Red Cross. 


From the beginning Miss D entered into discus- 
sions easily and impulsively and often without 
much thoughtfulness. Because of her positive atti- 
tude and the ease with which she participated in 
group discussion, it was not at first apparent that 
in meeting new material she used the giving out 
of her own experience as a substitute, at times, for 
considering new ideas and the experiences of others. 
I became aware of this as she raised over and over 
the same questions that had been discussed pre- 
viously in detail. Miss D’s comments were related 
mostly to her own practice and she did not evidence 
any great interest in the discussions of principles 
if these discussions did not bear directly upon her 
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immediate practical situation. There was a tend- 
ency on her part to want specific solutions to prob- 
lems presented in class, and her desire for a definite 
answer seemed to rule out for her any help through 
class discussion of the different ways of meeting 
such problems. 

As Miss D presented case illustrations in class, 
I felt her warm spontaneous interest in people and 
her very real desire to take from her class experi- 
ence whatever might be practically useful in her 
own job. 


Some students are not as able to express 
themselves in a group as were Miss A and 
Miss D. Miss M came to Red Cross after 
two years’ experience in social work in a 
rural community. She was a college gradu- 
ate and had had several extension courses in 
social work. On the whole, others in the 
training class had had more social work 
training and experience. 


Although Miss M seldom entered into class dis- 
cussions, I always had the feeling that she was 
considering everything thoughtfully. When she 
did speak up there was clarity in what she said. 
In the few times I saw Miss M individually—dur- 
ing intermissions and on a field trip—I had the 
impression that she had used her time well in pre- 
paring for and in absorbing what was discussed in 
class. It may be that Miss M felt some difference 
from this group, but if she did, she handled herself 
well in relation to it. On the whole, others in the 
group had had more training and were able to 
express themselves more freely. Miss M’s natural 
reserve and seriousness might have been reinforced 
by the class’s freedom in verbalizing ideas. 


Although it can be seen from an analysis 
of these illustrations that the three persons 
concerned responded quite differently to the 
same setting, there are in the observations 
made by the instructor certain basic points 
pertaining to all. Those things observed 
about each person include the worker’s atti- 
tude toward class study, the way in which he 
handled new material, the quality of his par- 
ticipation, and his relation to the group. 

In light of this discussion on the nature 
of the things that can be observed by the 
instructor, what use can be made of these 
observations by the supervisor? It must be 
remembered that in Red Cross workers are 
selected and placed by the service in which 
they are to work, and that the Personnel 
Training Unit carries no responsibility either 
for employment or for placement. These 
responsibilities belong jointly to a personnel 
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management division and to the particular 
service in which vacancies are to be filled. 
Therefore, any observations made by an in- 
structor must be weighed in relation to what- 
ever other personnel material is available. 
The recorded experience of a_ personnel 
interview may indicate the way in which an 
individual approached a new job; class ob- 
servations may show how that individual 
appeared to learn material which it is essen- 
tial for him to know in undertaking a job. 

Class instruction and supervision are two 
different methods by which a person may 
learn, and, although some persons learn more 
easily from one than from the other, there is 
often a similarity in the way a person 
approaches learning in both situations. 
However, we know that it is not infrequent 
in a school of social work to find a student 
engaging positively in class discussions and 
at the same time responding negatively to 
supervision. This may occur in a worker’s 
relation to in-service training and later to his 
job. It is obvious, of course, that the situ- 
ation may be reversed in that the worker 
responds negatively to class study and yet 
approaches in a positive manner learning on 
the job. The presence within an individual 
of these differing ways of approaching learn- 
ing does not deny the validity for him of both 
experiences. 

In order that a supervisor may be able to 
offer a worker help in learning to use himself 
effectively in carrying his job responsibilities, 
it is necessary that the supervisor give help 
in such a way that the worker is able to use 
it. This requires that the supervisor have 


some knowledge of or feeling about the way 
in which the worker learns. It is true, of 
course, that the supervisor makes use of her 
own experience with a worker in evaluating 
how she can offer assistance to him. How- 
ever, at the beginning of a relationship be- 
tween supervisor and worker, the supervisor 
may find value in knowing of the experiences 
of others in the agency in working with him. 
This is one way a supervisor has of adding 
to her own experience that of others so that 
she can more quickly give assistance to a new 
worker. Another’s experience can never be 
a substitute for the experience shared by the 
supervisor and the worker, but if used with © 
discrimination and thoughtfulness it can give 
to the supervisor a perspective in seeing how 
a worker begins and moves into a job. In 
using material for this purpose, it is impor- 
tant that the supervisor not only evaluate it 
in relation to her own experience with a 
worker, but that she be aware also of the cir- 
cumstances that were a part of another’s 
experience. The supervisor must recognize 
a worker’s capacity to move and change in 
relation to his job as he becomes really 
related to it. 

I should like to point up in conclusion 
that, although in our in-service training pro- 
gram evaluations of workers are not pos- 
sible, an instructor may make observations 
that are useful to a supervisor in giving 
immediate assistance to a worker in the per- 
formance of his job. These observations are 
of classroom performance and have value for 
the supervisor only as they are related to 
other personnel data and to the supervisor’s 
direct experience with a worker. 


Social Services and the Judicial Function 
GENEVIEVE GABOWER 


SSURANCE that the child brought to 
the attention of the court will be dealt 
with according to the best interests of the 
child and of the community is provided for 
in the Juvenile Court law of the District of 
Columbia. This law requires that all com- 
plaints alleging that a child is within the 
provisions of the Act' be brought to the 
Director of Social Work, who authorizes the 
filing of a petition if he finds that jurisdic- 


tion should be acquired. The law further 
requires that a preliminary investigation be 
made including an investigation of the home 
and environmental situation of the child, his 
previous history, and the circumstances that 
were the subject of the complaint. 


1 Public, No. 571, 75th Cong. ch. 309, 3d sess. 
H.R. 4276. An act to amend an act entitled “An 
Act to create a juvenile court in and for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” and for other purposes. Sec. 7. 
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This required social study provides the 
basis upon which the Director decides the 
disposition of a case. Whatever action is 
decided upon can then be taken with full 
knowledge of the social needs of the child, 
of his family, and of the community. 
Through interviews with the child, the pro- 
bation officer is afforded opportunity to 
understand the child’s attitude toward the 
complaint and toward other persons, and his 
feelings about himself. With this knowl- 
edge the probation officer may help the child 
to clarify the problems that led to the com- 
plaint and may evaluate his ability and desire 
to work toward an adjustment of them. 
Similar aims may be accomplished through 
interviews with the parents. The social 
study and analysis may include information 
from and reactions of teachers, police, social 
agency representatives, facts from health 
examinations, and other data having a bear- 
ing upon the actions of the child and his 
family. As a result of the social study, 
whatever service is needed by the individual 
child can be offered. Routine handling of 
all children by a court hearing and a court 
record is thus avoided. Such handling may 
operate against the welfare of the child, 
unless the possible disadvantages of a court 
hearing have been weighed against the 
anticipated advantages. 

The probation officer who begins the study 
of a child, as the result of a complaint re- 
ceived at the Juvenile Court, finds the begin- 
ning focus of the study clear. The complaint 
itself, which is the basis for beginning the 
study, is known to the child and his family. 
Not so simple is the analysis of factors de- 
veloped during the study which form the 
basis for arriving at the decision as to the 
needs of the particular child. This is a func- 
tion that requires an advanced degree of 
knowledge and of case work skill. During 
this process of analysis and determination 
of need, one constant problem is that of 
whether the service needed can best be 
offered by the social work department in the 
court or by another social agency in the 
community. If it is to be offered by the 
latter, at what point should the other agency 
service be initiated? Another constant prob- 
lem is that of determining whether or not 
there is need for a court hearing. 

Whether other agency service is needed or 
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not depends upon a number of factors: the 
needs of the particular case, the facilities for 
social service available within the court and 
the social agencies of the community, and the 
intake policies that govern the services of 
those agencies. The decision as to the need 
for a court hearing depends upon the nature 
of the case and the general policy of the 
Juvenile Court. 

A case has been selected for presentation 
in which the study and the help offered was 
jointly undertaken by the social work de- 
partment of the Juvenile Court and the 
Family Service Association. The purpose of 
the case analysis is the exploration and clari- 
fication of the use of social work skills by 
two co-operating agencies—one offering 
social services and also having a judicial 
function to perform and the other offering 
social services but not having a judicial 
function. A planned use of the court hear- 
ing is illustrated in the case. 


An Instance of Co-operative Service 


In August, Jim, age 16, came to the atten- 
tion of the Juvenile Court because of a com- 
plaint entered by the police. It was alleged 
that he had thrown stones at two women 
from out-of-town who were visiting on the 
Capitol grounds. Both women were struck 
in the head with the stones. Jim was caught 
after a chase. In the guardroom at the 
Capitol he refused to give his name, saying 
he was Joe Blow. While in the police pre- _ 
cinct waiting for the Receiving Home car, 
he took stones from his pockets and beat 
upon the iron gratings of the door. 

During the first interviews with the pro- 
bation officer, Jim related freely some of his 
other recent activities. He had had an argu- 
ment with a man on the streetcar in which 
he had knocked the man’s hat off as he left 
the car. The man had taken a taxi and 
chased him, calling “ Stop thief.” He was 
then turned over to the police who held him 
at the precinct until released to his mother. 
At another time, Jim had collected money 
after ringing door bells in a suburb. His 
appeal was that he was soliciting funds for a 
baseball team. In another instance he had 
been taken to the police station after an 
argument with a man who had found him 
tampering with an awning. On still another 
occasion he was arrested for stepping in 
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front of automobiles and preventing them 
from proceeding on the street. A month 
before school was out, he had run away from 
home to relatives in Arizona. He took a 
truck from these people and burned out the 
motor after traveling about 100 miles. He 
had been put out of school for smoking on 
the school grounds. While relating these 
activities, Jim asked the worker why he 
didn’t make notes on what he was telling 
him. In speaking of his recreation he stated 
that he and his pals frequently hopped the 
freight cars and rode to a neighboring town 
and returned. When his mother expressed 
her disapproval of this form of recreation 
he said, “ There’s nothing wrong with that, 
is there? At least it’s fun and much better 
than sitting around doing nothing.” 

Study revealed that the parents had sepa- 
rated when Jim was 3 years old. From the 
age of 3 to 10 years, he had lived in a board- 
ing home with a Mrs. Andrews. For one 
year after that he had lived with his mother. 
Then she had come to the District of Colum- 
bia and left him in a boarding school for two 
years. At that time he was in the 7th and 
8th grades. At 13 years he returned to Mrs. 
Andrews, attending the 9th grade. In Sep- 
tember, 1936, at the age of 14, he again came 
to the District and entered 10-A grade in 
high school. 

During early interviews Jim revealed that 
the home he’d liked best was with Mrs. 
Andrews in the country where he had spent 
much of his time out of doors. In his 
present home he argued a great deal with his 
sister about minor things; she tried to boss 
him and he thought his mother took her part. 
He did not remember ever having seen his 
father, nor did the mother know his where- 
abouts. He wanted very much to see his 
father and asked if the worker would help 
find him. 

Jim has superior intelligence, an 1.Q. of 
120. His greatest satisfactions were being 
obtained through his aggressive acts and 
when he did not engage in these he felt he 
must sit still and “ be good.” He was aware 
of the disapproval of his acts, found it hard 
to apply himself to any one thing for any 
period of time, and felt defeated at intervals 
when he thought about himself. His mother 
was dissatisfied with his behavior and her 
own ineffectiveness to improve it and ex- 


pressed a great desire for help. Her only 
method of supervision or control had been 
through rules and restrictions. 

Because of the mother’s recognized need 
for help and her expressed desire for it and 
because of the boy’s assets, including a re- 
sponsiveness to the worker, it seemed that 
case work might be of assistance in bring- 
ing about more acceptable behavior. Jim’s 
resistance to all kinds of authority—his 
mother, the school, and the police—and his 
aggressive behavior toward numbers of other 
adults raised great question as to whether 
or not it would be possible for a probation 
officer to develop a relationship of confidence 
with him. It appeared that the boy needed 
help dissociated from the placing of restric- 
tions, offered by someone who might give 
him a good deal of reassurance in the good 
in himself and who might also help to stimu- 
late his interest in developing his abilities in 
constructive achievement without placing a 
time limitation upon his accomplishments. 
At the same time there was much in the 
relationship between the boy and his mother 
that fostered his conflicts and that needed 
change on the part of each before behavior 
commensurate with his years and ability 
could be anticipated from Jim. 

Considerable effort was made by the 
worker to get the boy to express a feeling 
of need for help in avoiding in the future the 
kind of behavior for which he had been 
brought to the court. Jim seemed to think 
of someone to whom the worker might refer 
him as a supervising agent to whom he 
would report. When he was asked directly 
whether he would prefer supervision by the 
probation officer or by someone not con- 
nected with the court, he expressed a prefer- 
ance for the latter. It appeared to the pro- 
bation officer at the court that the service 
for which need was indicated was that 
offered by the Family Service Association. 
Accordingly, a conference was held with that 
agency to determine whether it could most 
appropriately offer help to this boy and his 
mother. 

The Family Service Association believed 
that the case fell within the scope of its 
agency service. Questions as to the time 


and method of referral were discussed, par- 
ticularly whether or not there should be a 
court hearing. The belief was expressed 
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that a hearing would only serve to encourage 
the boy in his desire to attract the attention 
of adults and give him another opportunity 
to demonstrate his ideas and activities. He 
might gain much satisfaction from what he 
could consider further conflict with his adult 
world. No gain from the standpoint of case 
work could be seen. It was clear that a 
hearing was not needed to establish the facts ; 
also, the complainants, who had been visitors, 
had left the city. The probation officer got 
in touch with the arresting officer and ex- 
plained to him that the case had been investi- 
gated and that it had been found that Jim 
was in need of supervision. The probation 
officer further told him that the boy had not 
been previously known to the court, and that 
there was another agency in the community 
that would offer help to the family in super- 
vising the boy. The arresting officer was 
asked if he would come in for a conference 
at a time when the boy and his mother would 
be present, which would serve as a warning. 
He agreed to this and asked the probation 
officer to secure the approval of his captain. 
This was secured and the conference was 
held. At this time further explanation was 
made of the procedure being followed and 
the case was closed in the intake department 
of the court. 

The mother then carried out the first step 
in achieving her desire for help from the 
Family Service Association by telephoning 
and making the appointment for herself and 
for the boy. 

Nothing was heard of the case at the 
Juvenile Court for about a year. During 
that year a worker at the Family Service 
Association had been holding interviews with 
Jim in an attempt to help him to mature 
and to develop self-dependence. The same 
worker had been seeing the boy’s mother 
who had recognized her need for help with 
her problems, some of which centered 
around her past and present behavior toward 
Jim. Then a complaint was received that 
the boy had been arrested while siphoning 
gasoline from a parked automobile. 

It was thought by the Family Service 
Association at that time that supportive 
work was needed in the case, preferably by 
a man worker. The boy seemed to have 
become sufficiently mature to be able to con- 
form to such requirements as supervision on 
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probation would necessitate. Interpretation 
to Jim of the reason for the court hearing 
and a plan of supervision on probation was 
attempted. It is a policy of this court to 
have every child for whom service is offered 
under court auspices officially placed on pro- 
bation by the judge. Accordingly, the case 
was set for hearing, but Jim could not face 
the consequence of his acts and did not 
appear for the hearing. He had left the city 
the day before with the circus, with which 
he traveled to New Orleans, working for 
$9.60 a day, plus meals and a place to sleep. 
After six days of work he returned home. 
In November the case was heard by the 
judge. Because the boy was out of school 
and unemployed, the case was continued for 
30 days to permit him to get a job. 

During his early interviews with his pro- 
bation officer regarding work, his imma- 
turity and inability to meet the reality of the 
situation were demonstrated by his making 
paper airplanes, signaling to his friends pass- 
ing by, and giving fictitious names of the 
places at which he had applied for work. 
Finally, when it was very near the date of 
the court hearing and the boy had not taken 
responsibility to secure work, the probation 
officer secured a job for him. Because he 
was employed at the time of the court hear- 
ing, he was placed on probation rather than 
in an institution. This employment he kept 
for one month and then lost. The probation 
officer believed this was not entirely through 
circumstances for which Jim was respon- 
sible. During this time the probation officer 
was attempting to focus the boy’s plans on 
present and future productivity. 

The public high school had refused to take 
Jim back because of his previous violation 
of rules. About a month after the court 
hearing, at which he had been placed on pro- 
bation, a new complaint was received that 
Jim had held up a streetcar. He had wanted 
to get money. It then appeared that his 
immaturity and the intensity of his conflicts 
were so great that he could not be depended 
upon to conform to regulations of the com- 
munity and that placement in an institution 
for routine living during his further de- 
velopmental years was indicated. 

Jim was placed in the Receiving Home 
until a further plan could be worked out. 
After placement there he became very sure 
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he could take the responsibility for his be- 
havior in the community. Because of his 
assurance that he could do this, a plan was 
evolved for a 24-hour schedule with his 
whereabouts and activities during each hour 
indicated by the adult who would be respon- 
sible for the given time. Each Saturday he 
was to come to his probation officer for an 
interview and review of the weekly schedule. 
A court hearing was scheduled in the street- 
car case for the purpose of attempting to 
teach Jim, because of his age, the sequence 
of events in the case of adults, for he was 
then 17 years old and would soon be beyond 
Juvenile Court jurisdiction. The hearing 
provided a judicial finding in the case. Fol- 
lowing this, the judge reviewed the social 
factors and evaluated the results of the case 
work. The 24-hour schedule plan afforded 
the basis upon which the probation officer 
requested continuance on probation in the 
community and included a plan for attend- 
ing a special private day school. The judge 
accepted the plan, the boy was released to 
return home, and continued on probation. 
Some signs of maturity were now emerg- 
ing from the boy’s conflicts. He achieved 
better grades in the private day school than 
he had in the public school. He began to 
relate himself to other boys and to gain some 
satisfaction in competitive sports. However, 
his resistance to rules and his aggression 
toward other boys resulted in the principal’s 
threatening on two different occasions to 
dismiss him. On each occasion the proba- 
tion officer called upon the principal and 
through interpretation to him of the boy’s 
problems and of the aims that the Family 
Service Association and the court had set 
about to accomplish, sustained his interest in 
the boy and his co-operation in the agencies’ 
plans. In addition to office interviews, the 
probation officer tried a variety of approaches 
to the boy’s confidence, including going with 
him to a very special boxing bout. During 
the beginning of the evening some of his old 
behavior—noisy comments with the resultant 
reacfion from people seated near by—was 
obvious. Jim observed the probation offi- 
cer’s lack of response and the disapproval of 
the others, ceased his activity, offered an 
occasional pertinent comment, and appeared 
to enjoy the evening. Shortly after this, the 
Y.M.C.A., where he had been swimming 


regularly, held a father and son banquet to 
which Jim invited his probation officer whom 
he introduced as his father. This afforded 
amusement for both of them, as well as for 
their friends who were present, for the pro- 
bation officer himself was a young man. It 
was shortly after this that the boy said he 
had aged four years in the past one. His 
next act of responsibility was to secure a job 
for himself as an usher at a theater. 

After a few months Jim decided he wanted 
work in which there would be some advance- 
ment and demonstrated initiative in getting 
Civil Service blanks. He brought these to 
the probation officer to ask his help in 
answering the question as to whether or not 
he had ever been arrested. As a result of 
this application, Jim received an appoint- 
ment as an apprentice in the Navy Yard 
earning 80 cents an hour. He paid his 
mother a regular amount each weck. As 
soon as he had received this employment, he 
asked each week to be dismissed from pro- 
bation. After two months’ work he was 
promoted. During this period, the mother, 
through the help being continued from 
Family Service Association, grew in sta- 
bility. She became better able to under- 
stand and meet some of her own fears and 
at the same time could relieve Jim of some 
of the pressures at home, thus permitting 
him to meet his own responsibilities. After 
four months of continuous employment, it 
was believed he had developed sufficient 
maturity to get along without supervision 
and his case was returned to court with 
a request that he be dismissed from proba- 
tion. This request was granted. 


Social Study as a Basis for Planning 


The case of Jim illustrates a number of 
the advantages gained from the social study. 
It affords in this case, as in every case, the 
opportunity for studying the whole child and 
analyzing his needs. It prevents action 
based only upon the one complained-of act, 
which is itself only a manifestation of some 
deeper needs of the child. During the 
process of the study the worker may also 
analyze and evaluate the child’s capacity and 
ability to respond to help. 

During such a period of study, parents are 
afforded an opportunity to assume responsi- 
bility in planning for the child to the extent 
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of their ability. In some cases they are able 
to assume full responsibility, which obviates 
need for further help from an outside agency. 
Jim’s mother was able to recognize her need 
for help that migh: assist her to become more 
adequate in her supervision of the boy. This 
help she sought and secured from the Family 
Service Association. 

When study reveals a need for services 
from a community agency not under court 
auspices, this can be planned for, as in the 
case of Jim, by referral to the appropriate 
agency. When the study reveals the need 
for a court hearing, this can be planned if 
full knowledge leads the worker to believe 
that the anticipated good will outweigh the 
difficulties that in later life frequently con- 
front the person who has a record of a court 
hearing. 

The case here presented was one in which 
both the Social Work Department of the 
Court and the Family Service Association 
were studying the kind of services that could 
best be given by each, mutually agreeing to 
utilize the judicial function—the court hear- 
ing—at the time when need for it appeared 
to be indicated. This kind of planning calls 
for the development of a close working rela- 
tionship between two agencies. It may not 
be practicable to handie large numbers of 
cases by having two agencies active at the 
same time. In most cases it might be best, 
after completion of the social study, to deter- 
mine which of two agencies, both offering 
family case work service, could most satis- 
factorily carry the total responsibility for 
offering help to the family. 


Indications for Court Hearing 


To serve the best interests of the child 
and the community, it may sometimes be 
necessary to utilize all the facilities of the 
judicial function of the court—the court 
hearing with its results, a finding, a dispo- 
sition, and a court order. 

Cases in which this function is required 
are: 

1. Those cases in which the complaint is 
denied by the child or in which he denies a 
portion or all of the facts as alleged by the 
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complainant or the arresting officer, or in 
which he claims mistaken identity. Estab- 
lishment of the facts by the court under 
these circumstances is desirable only when 
the determination of these facts is important 
to the child, his family, the complainant, or 
as they relate to the disposition of the case. 

2. Those cases in which the order of the 
judge makes possible some service needed by 
the child, which, because of legislation or 
budgetary regulations, requires a court order 
for implementation. This would be likely to 
be true, for instance, in cases where training 
school care financed by the Department of 
Public Welfare is needed for a child. 

3. Cases in which parents refuse to volun- 
tarily permit children to be entered in a 
training school or foster home, or to secure 
some other needed service. 

4. Cases heard before judges who require 
that each case carried for service be heard 
officially as a prerequisite to probation and 
the offering of social services. 

5. Those cases in which a court hearing is 
requested by social workers in other agencies 
for a particular purpose such as that of com- 
pelling the child to face a reality situation in 
the hope of bringing him to a recognition of 
social controls to which all persons in the 
community are subject. 

Social service practice as illustrated in this 
paper emphasizes the importance of the 
social study as a basis for determining the 
needs of a particular child. It presents some 
of the reasons that have gone into determin- 
ing when those needs might best be met by 
social services offered within an agency that 
has a judicial function, and when they might 
best be met by an agency that has not such a 
function. It further illustrates a planned 
use of the court hearing. 

Social service practice as thus demon- 
strated clearly differentiates between social 
work services and the judicial function, 
which are different and distinct from each 
other in tradition, approach, and practice. 
Help can best be offered in any case if 
each service and function is clarified before 
either is utilized in meeting the needs of a 
particular child. 
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Social Service for War Workers 


ARTHUR L. LEADER 


HE FIELD of social work has con- 
sistently faced the problem of extending 
its services to wider sections of the popula- 
tion. For various reasons, however, many 
of these attempts have met with considerable 
resistance. Today a large part of the com- 
munity is still unfamiliar with social work, 
its purpose, and its way of working. In 
these times it seems more important than 
ever that professional help reach every per- 
son who needs and can use it. The positive 
energies of every individual are required to 
help win the war. As social workers, we 
know that some problems at home such as 
illness, family friction, and the lack of day 
care facilities may lead to reduced efficiency 
and low morale. Social work cannot pre- 
tend to solve the many complex problems 
affecting production but it can help the 
worker to deal more effectively with some of 
his personal problems. Social work can take 
the initiative in making its services available 
to a new group of industrial war workers. 
There are many ways of working this out. 
This paper attempts to describe and analyze 
an experiment that is using one method of 
providing social service to war workers. 
Our Union in Philadelphia, Local 21, 
Social Service Employees Union of the 
United Office and Professional Workers, 
CIO, has been engaging in many activities 
designed to help win the war. Although not 
directly involved in the production of the 
tools of war, we have felt that by virtue of 
our being social workers we can contribute 
a vital service to war workers. Our Victory 
Committee has been concerned with means of 
adapting social services to the war effort and 
it was only natural that this committee con- 
ceived of a project for helping industrial war 
workers with some of their daily problems. 
As a result, a Consultation Service avail- 
able to all employees has been set up at one 
of the local war plants. This experiment is 
being sponsored and supported by our 
Union; a Local of the United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers; the plant 
management; and the Family Society and 
the Jewish Welfare Society. The Consulta- 


tion Service is essentially an information and 
referral center—not a separate agency in 
itself. The interview that takes place be- 
tween the social worker and the employee 
involves a brief discussion of the problem 
presented and a suggested referral to the 
appropriate social agency in the community. 

We were aware of some of the avoidable 
problems that lead to absenteeism and espe- 
cially of the need for nursery care for chil- 
dren of working mothers. We were anxious 
to help war workers with their problems but 
at that point we truly did not know the 
extent and nature of their difficulties. We 
did not know whether these workers would 
accept help from social workers even if their 
problems were serious. Nor were we clear 
about the possible location of a Consultation 
Service, if it were considered acceptable. It 
could be at the office of our Local, or at the 
office of an industrial union, or within some 
particular war plant itself. 


As a sub-committee of the Victory Com- 
mittee, we decided to discuss our ideas and 
plans with the regional representative of the 
United Electrical Workers, since he was 
familiar with workers’ problems and with the 
various unions in the city. He was quick to 
verify the existence of numerous problems 
that were interfering with the morale, wel- 
fare, and efficiency of the workers. Quite 
receptive to our project, he agreed to discuss 
it with the union at a local war plant. He 
selected this union and this plant because of 
their good labor relations. Furthermore, 
there were about 2,300 employees at this 
plant, about 80 per cent of whom were 
women—many with young children. 

The preliminary planning was carried on 
solely by the sub-committee of our Local. 
However, after considerable discussion, we 
felt that it would be valuable to draw in 
social agencies, for we ourselves could not 
establish a separate agency. We therefore 
decided to approach two family agencies to 
participate in the project because of their 
generalized functions, including those of 
advice and information. After all, if we 


could demonstrate by a co-operative experi- 
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ment that the field of social service could 
solve some of the problems of war workers, 
we would be accomplishing our major pur- 
pose. Subsequent discussion with the execu- 
tive directors of the Family Society and the 
Jewish Welfare Society evoked favorable 
response. The boards of both agencies 
soon gave their enthusiastic approval. In 
these meetings it was recognized and stressed 
that success of the project would depend 
largely upon the active co-operation of the 
UERMWA Union and the endorsement of 
the plant management. 

After hearing from the regional repre- 
sentative that the officers of the UERMWA 
Local were interested in our plan, we met 
with them to work out some of the details. 
They seemed to recognize the need for a 
Consultation Service, and reassured us of 
their willingness to go along with the idea. 
They were not ready at this time, however, 
themselves to assume much responsibility 
for the project. We stressed to them the 
importance of the experiment in terms of 
helping the employees maintain their morale 
and efficiency. We spoke of support of the 
two family agencies and of the fact that labor, 
as a heavy contributor, could now use to 
advantage the social agencies that it sup- 
ported. The Union officers were pretty cer- 
tain that the management would be inter- 
ested in the project and, in fact, arranged a 
conference almost immediately between us 
and their Labor-Management Committee. 

In conference with this committee we out- 
lined, as with the Union separately, how a 
Consultation Service could be an effective 
means of meeting some of the problems of 
their employees. The management imme- 
diately referred to several problems that were 
resulting in absenteeism. We felt that 
although they were unfamiliar with social 
work, they were willing to go along with the 
project. The support of the two family 
agencies previously secured proved indis- 
pensable at this point, as representatives of 
the management were able to contact the 
Family Society for further information. 
They soon gave approval to the project. The 
fact that the plan was initiated by the 
Union naturally led to a certain degree of 
cautiousness. 

We met again with the executive directors 
of the two agencies together and they both 
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pledged full continuous support—with three 
workers released two hours a day from the 
Family Society and one from the Jewish 
Welfare Society. At the same time we 
recognized the need for a planning or ad- 
visory committee, which would help meet 
problems as they would arise with the de- 
velopment of the project. We then met 
briefly once again with the Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee to set up the structure of 
the Consultation Service for operation. 

It would have been preferable to have had 
quarters within the plant itself—in terms of 
accessibility to the employees and avoidance 
of any possible suspected tie-up with the 
management alone. But, because of the 
secret war production involved and the real 
lack of space within the plant, the manage- 
ment agreed to set aside for the Consultation 
Service a private office with a desk and tele- 
phone within its personnel department. 
Since there was only one shift, it was agreed 
that the most opportune time would be from 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., as these two hours 
cut across all lunch periods. However, this 
point is important: within these hours, any 
employee could take time off from his job to 
discuss his problem with the social worker. 
It was decided that the experiment would 
be tried out three days a week—Tuesday 
through Thursday. 

The management agreed to print and dis- 
tribute the necessary publicity. In the prepa- 
ration of the content, we received consider- 
able help from the publicity department of 
the United War Chest. We were not too 
satisfied with our first publicity material. 
There had not been enough mutual thinking 
between the different interests involved in 
its preparation. From the case worker’s 
point of view it was directly geared to ab- 
senteeism and laid too little stress on the 
problems with which the worker might want 
help. In preparing a second letter which 
has just been published, we have worked 
more closely with both labor and manage- 
ment. The contents are more directly related 
to the problems that might be of concern to 
the employees. There were indications at 
first that the factory public address system 

*The difference in the number of workers 


assigned is related to a difference in the size of 
population served. 
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might be used for publicity but this plan has 
not yet been worked out. 

Since the beginning of the project, the four 
case workers involved have been meeting 
once a week to build up a list of community 
resources and to review the interviews and 
the problems presented to the Consultation 
Service. This arrangement has made for 
clarity and uniformity in handling requests. 
After two weeks, the Advisory Committee 
met to discuss the various aspects of the 
cases, the progress of the project, and the 
need for further publicity. This committee 
consists of two representatives from each 
of the social agencies and from our Union: 
one of the workers on the project and the 
executive director from the Family Society ; 
another worker and the administrative assist- 
ant from the Jewish Welfare Society; and 
the president and myself from our Union. 

In accordance with the recommendations 
of this committee, we discussed the requests 
and problems already presented separately 
with labor and management representatives 
as we felt that we could make a better inter- 
pretation and obtain stronger support in this 
way. We also discussed further publicity 
with each, particularly stressing the impor- 
tance of our having a more active part in 
putting out the second letter. 

When the number of requests to the Con- 
sultation Service began to decline, we were 
able, as one way of reaching the employees, 
to meet with all of the shop stewards. They 
were quite responsive to the use that they 
could make of the project. After all, they 
are the persons in closest touch with the 
workers; in fact, they readily referred to 
several situations in which there might be 
advantages in using the help of the Service. 
It became clear at this meeting that the pre- 
vious publicity—and this was the first letter 
alone—had not been very fruitful. In fact, 
several of the stewards had not recalled read- 
ing or even receiving it although it was 
distributed to every employee. Unfor- 
tunately, the Local does not have its own 
newspaper, so that we were unable to use 
that as a further source of publicity. How- 
ever, since then we have written an article 
for the Union’s national publication. 

Up to this point I have been presenting 
the development of the project itself. How- 
ever, the actual number of cases and the 
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nature of the requests are also of interest. 
Since the beginning of the project, seven 
weeks ago, altogether there have been 26 
interviews—22 with women and 4 with men. 
Four of these have been second interviews. 
During the first two weeks, 12 requests were 
made—or an average of two a day. In 
terms of the total number of employees, we 
felt that this was a fairly good response. 
During the next five weeks, only 14 requests 
were made—or about one a day. In terms 
of the time given by the case workers, we 
felt that many more employees could be 
using the Service. We must remember, 
however, that there has been no additional 
publicity for seven weeks following the dis- 
tribution of the first letter. The meeting 
with the shop stewards was held only about 
two weeks ago, but since then there has been 
no increase in the number of interviews. 
The second letter has just been released. 


Sixteen requests resulted directly from the 
first letter; four workers were referred by 
the welfare director; four by the personnel 
director ; one by the president of the Union; 
and one by the company nurse. 

The nature of the requests and the cor- 
responding number are as follows: 


Nature of Request Number 
DO COTO OF CHOIR. oc ik ic cccccencs 14 
SUS WE THE oi sai cieeiisa cacierenines 
a | ee ree 
PU MEME, ciiseotiiieinskamnsawrnewan 
Employee personality difficulty......... 
PEGUNINE DEONIOED 5 occ sc nssccnacacsccas 
DEED fas ek dhtiWeweddcndeaceceus 


Ps eee napeenenenesbseaeewnnn 26 


me ree PO Ge 





As we expected, the need for day care was 
the most recurrent problem. It is interest- 
ing, however, that despite the small total 
number of requests, a variety of other prob- 
lems was presented. 


Here are two illustrations of how the Con- 
sultation Service has been helpful : 


A young woman employee had to assume respon- 
sibility for her younger brothers and sister in the 
absence of parents. The mother was dead and the 
father was in a mental hospital. The employee 
expressed fear that the father, who was to be re- 
leased soon, would sign away the family’s property. 
After requesting legal advice in this matter, she 
also expressed fear that she might break down 
under all the responsibilities that she was carrying. 
The opportunity of help for herself was presented, 
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and she was referred to a family agency. She has 
had several interviews there and the agency has 
helped her secure the necessary legal advice and has 
helped her plan for her father’s return home in the 
near future. Help in planning and sharing her 
difficulties has enabled her to use her strength in 
carrying on more satisfactorily. In this way, a 
possible breakdown and disruption of the family life 
was prevented, and she has been able to keep up 
her vital war production. 


Another employee had made _ unsuccessful 
attempts to secure important repairs on his house 
from his landlord. He did not want to lose time 
from work to find out about his rights as a tenant. 
The Consultation Service was able to refer him to 
an agency that had the authority to see that repairs 
were made. With this information, his wife was 
able to settle this problem satisfactorily. The 
repairs were made and it was not necessary for 
him to take time off from his job. The same 
employee returned later to request help with 
another problem. 


Several problems have faced us from the 
beginning of the project. There are no day 
care facilities in the city for children under 
two vears of age. Several employees with 
children even under one year have inquired 
about nuysery care but we have been unable 
to help them. This has involved a further 
explanation to both labor and management. 
In some sections there is a lack of day 
nurseries. Thus, when some requests have 
been made for nursery care, we have had 
to offer instead foster day care service. 
Although the employees at the time seemed 
enthusiastic about this type of care, it is 
interesting that hardly any of them has even 
kept her appointment with the foster day 
care agency. We do not know why but we 
suspect that this type of care, when first pre- 
sented, does seem to the mother a way of 
meeting her situation; but, when thought 
over, perhaps the idea of leaving her child 
with another woman becomes too much of a 
threat for her to bear. 

In one instance, we felt that too much 
pressure was placed on an employee to 
come to the Service because she was late and 
absent so frequently. Her attitude was nat- 
urally very negative and she was unwilling 
to enter into any discussion. We had to 
make it clear that we could not be used in 
this way. 

I think that it is clear that in the develop- 
ment of this project our committee has taken 
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the initiative at each step. Naturally our 
project was not received with wholehearted 
enthusiasm by everyone concerned. Time is 
at a premium today and other problems of 
greater import claim precedence, so we could 
not always talk things through as thoroughly 
as would have been desirable. Then, too, 
social work is still connected negatively with 
the idea of “charity” and to interpret our 
service is a slow and difficult process. This 
attitude toward social work is perhaps repre- 
sentative of that of the general community. 
Perhaps the workers have some question 
about using this service because it is free. 
Some workers would naturally avoid using 
a service that is associated with the idea of 
“giving to those less fortunate than your- 
self.” Furthermore, we came to both labor 
and management because of our interest— 
they did not come to us out of any urgency 
on their part. 

It still may be possible that the employees 
hesitate to use a service that is located in the 
personnel office, although the union officers 
have denied this. 

Some of the questions raised seem to indi- 
cate that we do not know how the workers 
themselves feel about the project. A recent 
meeting of the Advisory Committee has 
brought this out clearly. Our experience, in 
retrospect, definitely indicates that we have 
not been able to reach the workers. We 
were mistaken in assuming that contacts 
with the union officers alone would lead to 
an understanding and support of the project 
by the rank and file employees. It seems 
now that instead of setting up the project 
on the basis of a few brief discussions, we 
should have undertaken more careful plan- 
ning to secure greater participation. We 
should have first attempted to discuss the 
project with key workers within the plant 
itself. I think that our own anxiety to make 
the project succeed prevented us from de- 
veloping responsibility for the project within 
the Union. An active union committee for 
this purpose could have been formed at the 
beginning. In this way, the workers them- 
selves would have an important part in plan- 
ning and developing the project. The shop 
stewards—there are about 40—are the key 
persons in the plant who are aware of the 
problems of the workers. They certainly 
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would be receptive to the project, as we dis- 
covered later. 

From our efforts to bring social services 
to industrial workers, we have learned that 
this group as well as others in the com- 
munity are not well acquainted with the 
various kinds of social services available. In 
regard to the greatly publicized need for 
day nurseries, we had ample evidence that 
the problem was not so much a lack of facili- 
ties as a lack of understanding of what 
nursery care involved. This might point up 
the need for an educational program about 
day nursery care by means of movies and 
discussions for working mothers. Many of 
these industrial workers have perhaps been 
close to the marginal economic group during 
the years of the depression and have strug- 
gled against coming to a social agency for 
assistance. Their understanding of social 
work may be confined to a knowledge of the 
public agency with its function frequently 
limited to relief giving. In addition, they 
would naturally find it difficult to request 
service when they themselves are making 
financial contributions to community chests 
on the emotional basis of helping those “ less 
fortunate” than they. All groups—whether 
they be doctors, lawyers, or industrial 
workers—have certain preconceptions about 
social work which we must face in working 
with them. 
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In the past the interpretation of our work, 
for the most part, has been directed toward 
groups other than the masses of industrial 
workers. Producing the direct tools of war, 
they have gained increasing prestige in the 
community. As a natural consequence, com- 
munity funds are recognizing the increasing 
importance of organized labor. Reflecting 
this change in community attitude toward 
industrial workers, our experiment has 
sought to meet the needs of this group by 
establishing an “outpost ’’ of social work. 
Those individuals with whom we worked in 
setting up the project and those who used 
the Consultation Service directly have a 
greater understanding of social work. 

This is only one way of making social 
service available to industrial workers. 
There is no reason why social workers in 
every community cannot work out ways of 
serving these employees that would be most 
suitable for their community. Agencies 
could work together with each other, with 
social service unions, with industrial unions, 
with personnel directors—in any combina- 
tion—to help industrial workers meet those 
problems especially aggravated by the war. 
We cannot emphasize too strongly the need 
for careful planning and the active participa- 
tion of the industrial workers in any project 
of this kind. 


In Times Like These... 


Homemaker Service in Wartime 


HE very flexibility of Homemaker Serv- 

icc in peacetime carries over and demon- 
strates tangibly the unique contribution this 
service has to offer in wartime. 

The primary purpose of Homemaker 
Service is to help sustain family life during 
a crisis by placing a homemaker to care 
for children in their homes during their 
mother’s temporary or prolonged absence or 
illness. 

In New York City, the Homemaker Serv- 
ice of the Children’s Aid Society has kept in 
step with the times in adapting its program 
to the ever-changing scene of wartime activi- 
ties. Servicemen on furlough in the city 


often have their young wives and children 
come to spend this too short vacation with 
them. Usually the families put up in fur- 
nished rooms or inexpensive hotels. When 
the parents wish to spend an evening at the 
theater or in recreation that provides no 
accommodation for a baby or toddler, the 
problem arises—who will care for the child 
or children? The parents are too respon- 
sible to leave the child alone or under the 
dubious care of a chambermaid. Into this 
situation comes the Homemaker Service of 
the Children’s Aid Society, representing the 
good neighbor, to attend to the children dur- 
ing the parents’ absence. This gives the 
young couple some time for themselves, free 
from worry over the care of their children 
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in a strange city. Though these parents 
usually have a very limited amount of 
money, they do want and deserve the best 
protection for their children. For an eve- 
ning assignment they are charged an hourly 
fee and the homemaker’s carfare. For the 
day, the amount depends on the financial 
condition of the family. This service can be 
fitted into our usual activity and has a great 
appeal to many homemakers whose sons are 
in the armed services. It is a valid service 
in that these guest children are properly 
cared for by a responsible and directed adult. 

We have always placed a homemaker to 
care for the temporarily ill children of work- 
ing mothers when it was essential for the 
mother to have no cessation of employment. 
With more and more women entering indus- 
try to aid the war effort and to supplement 
service allotments, demands have intensified 
to place homemakers when ill children can- 
not fit into planned group care. To help 
meet this demand, our homemaker staff has 
been increased. 

When working mothers are ill and there 
is no one to care for the home and children, 
fathers must remain at home to cover this 
emergency. As more and more fathers are 
being called into war industry, we feel that 
the placing of a homemaker prevents unnec- 
essary absenteeism and thus makes a very 
real contribution to the war effort. 

We have numerous situations where the 
father is in the armed services and the 
mother of a family needs hospital care. In 
such an emergency a homemaker is sent in 
to live with the children. 

Because of the rapid increase in the birth- 
rate and the crowded conditions of hospitals, 
many mothers remain at home when their 
babies are born. The homemakers are work- 
ing closely with the nursing services to help 


care for the homes and children of these 
mothers. Here again, in most instances, the 
father is in the armed services or is on a 
defense job out of the state. In hospital 
cases, mothers are being sent home from the 
hospital after the seventh day of their con- 
finement. Many young mothers whose hus- 
bands are in the army or navy and who are 
away from their relatives need care for 
themselves and babies until such time as they 
are sufficiently recovered to assume their 
own duties. 

An example of Homemaker Service is 
shown in a family where the mother of six 
children became ill with pneumonia during 
the absence of the father, who was a mer- 
chant seaman. A homemaker was sent to 
care for the family during the mother’s hos- 
pitalization. The mother died while the 
father was still on the high seas. There 
were no relatives to plan for the children. 
The homemaker continued to care for the 
children in their own home with the support 
of a friend of the father until such time as he 
could return and be consulted about plans 
for the children. Thus the family group was 
kept intact for the father and the children 
were spared unnecessary moving about at a 
time of great anxiety. 

Homemaker Service is alert to the chang- 
ing conditions in our city. While eager to 
help in wartime emergencies, we do not 
allow these to jeopardize our regular serv- 
ices. We feel that these many short-time 
contacts have served to strengthen our work 
and demonstrate the adaptability of our 
service. They have also brought about a 
deepened understanding and support for 
Homemaker Service. 

MADELEINE VH MANGINELLI, Director 
Homemaker Service 
Children’s Aid Society, New York 


Editorial Notes 


Further Comments on 

Undergraduate Training 
EADERS will remember that in last 
month’s editorial we discussed under- 


graduate training and social work, taking 
the position that a clear distinction should be 
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made between pre-social-work courses and a 
form of “ semi-professional” training. We 
saw advantages in a wider and more care- 
fully planned use of a_ pre-social-work 
curriculum and certain serious dangers in 
undergraduate vocational courses. Because 
this question is of particular importance to 
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the fieid of public social work, we have asked 
Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, and Miss Jane M. Hoey, 
Director of the Social Security Board, to 
comment on the point of view expressed. 
We are glad to be able to bring you their 
replies. 


Miss Lenroot writes: 


“T have read with interest your editorial 
in the May issue of THE Famity. ‘The 
problem of meeting increased needs for serv- 
ice with depleted staffs and diminishing re- 
cruitment is provoking much thoughtful 
discussion in the field of social work as in 
other professional fields. It has seemed to 
me that it is important to direct our critical 
attention to working out relationships be- 
tween professional education and under- 
graduate pre-professional education. This 
subject has been discussed from time to time 
in the meetings of our Advisory Committee 
on Training and Personnel and I know that 
considerable progress has been made in 
clarification of the principle of continuity 
between the undergraduate and graduate edu- 
cation. I believe there are three significant 
reasons for encouraging this development. 

“ First, in order that social work as a 
choice of profession may have fair considera- 
tion by undergraduate students, there should 
be opportunity by the beginning of the Junior 
year to select courses vocationally oriented 
to professional social work. The Junior and 
Senior years represent a natural period for 
focusing the interest of undergraduate stu- 
dents on choice of vocations that offer 
opportunities for human service as well as 
personal satisfaction and professional ad- 
vancement. If the choice of vocation is post- 
poned until after the completion of the 
undergraduate program, many students who 
might have been promising candidates for 
professional social work education will have 
been diverted into other fields. 

“Second, many students go directly from 
college to employment in social work agen- 
cies. Some background of information and 
orientation to the field will contribute toward 
their satisfactory and speedy adjustment. 
Such employment should not be considered 
as professional service but rather in the 
nature of apprenticeship and _pre-profes- 


sional work. Social agencies employing per- 
sonnel with only undergraduate education 
should provide opportunities for educational 
leave by means of which promising students 
would be able to complete programs of pro- 
fessional education. The sequence of under- 
graduate study, employment, and_profes- 
sional education should, in my _ opinion, 
provide a continuity of experience. 

“ Third, the interest of colleges and uni- 
versities in social work as a profession will 
be increased by the development of pre-pro- 
fessional courses and ultimately, if this inter- 
est is under professional social work guidance 
and leadership, a better distribution of op- 
portunities for training for social work will 
result. 

“This concept, I believe, is not to be con- 
fused with the introduction of vocational 
social work courses in the undergraduate 
curriculum. The emphasis in the under- 
graduate level should be on a broad back- 
ground of preparation in subjects providing 
a foundation for professional social work 
education but intensive courses in specialized 
aspects of case work practice and field work, 
except for observation and trips of various 
kinds, should be offered only at a grad- 
uate level. However, a background in sub- 
ject matter adapted to contribute to subse- 
quent pursuit of a program of professional 
education will, in my opinion, promote a 
broad and effective basis of recruitment for 
the field of social work and will strengthen 
rather than dissipate the content of profes- 
sional education on a graduate level.” 


Miss Hoey writes: 

“T have read with interest what you write 
on ‘Undergraduate Training and Social 
Work’ in THe Famity, May, 1943. I am 
glad to see discussion of this whole subject 
since it is a matter of such vital concern. 
Agencies, schools, and the general public all 
have a stake in it. 

“Tf we can get wholehearted exploration 
of this area, certain other by-products will 
be achieved which will benefit the field of 
social work. It will mean that we have all 
thought together on a common problem and 
have pooled the best thinking from all 
sources. I am sure there is general agree- 
ment that we must avoid the opposite ap- 
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proach, namely ‘ taking sides’ and splitting 
the profession (and others outside the pro- 
fession) into differing, if not indeed oppos- 
ing, camps. 

“The problem is clear. At no time has 
there been certainty as to what constituted 
the place of an undergraduate curriculum in 
relation to graduate, professional education 
for social work. With the consequences of a 
wartime economy upon us and with war 
work of so many kinds so attractive, particu- 
larly to young people, shortages have been 
intensified at a time when new opportunities 
for social workers are opening up. The 
schools of social work, which at this time 
should be turning out many more graduates 
than ever before in order to meet the in- 
creased need, are in the midst of drastic 
reductions in their student body, so serious 
that several, perhaps many, of the 42 schools 
face extinction because of lack of students. 
In this paradoxical situation, the place of 
undergraduate education in considering 
preparation for practice in the social work 
field becomes more vital than perhaps ever 
before. 

“How much social work has to learn from 
the other professions about pre-professional 
education is not clear. Medical students, we 
know, must complete rigidly specified pre- 
professional requirements. In law, there are 
no national pre-professional requirements, 
none established by the American Associ- 
ation of Law Schools, for example, although 
pre-professional requirements are laid down 
by individual law schools. The American 
Association of Schools of Social Work has 
for years been studying this matter. The 
report of the committee on pre-social-work 
education, appointed in April, 1938, has 
found acceptance in principle and has been 
useful to agencies as well as to schools of 
social work, colleges, and universities. A 
more recent committee of the association has 
been working on a report which, it is under- 
stood, will soon be generally available and is 
awaited with interest. 

“From the point of view of agency prac- 
tice and, more particularly, from the point 
of view of needs of the public assistance field, 
it appears that certain things are basic. 
Since so many persons are inducted into the 
public assistance agencies without education 
for social work and since, also, an informed 
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public is necessary to sound administration 
of public assistance, I believe that under- 
graduate curricula relating to the field of 
social work should give students an oppor- 
tunity to develop a social point of view 
whether they enter the field of practice or 
not. Certainly, public assistance workers 
will be better able with such a background to 
contribute effectively with the help of agency 
training to the going public assistance pro- 
gram. Such curricula should also give those 
students who either immediately or ulti- 
mately enter schools of social work the nec- 
essary foundation for and impetus toward 
such study. 


“The education of a social worker is a 
continuous process in which undergraduate 
education, professional education, and agency 
practice each makes a particular contribu- 
tion. Agency training programs reasonably 
should assume appropriate responsibility for 
developing those skills that are essential 
for the performance of agency functions. 
This sharing of responsibilities among 
agency, college or university, and profes- 
sional schools has not been fully recognized, 
much less developed. As a consequence, the 
part which each should soundly take in the 
whole is not yet clearly determined, resulting 
in duplication of effort and in gaps in the 
process. 

“That the agencies and the schools would 
profit from the development of a specific 
curriculum grouping at undergraduate level 
is certain. As to the content of such a cur- 
riculum, there will, of course, be difference 
of opinion. But there will probably be 
agreement that among the courses that it 
includes there should be some which are 
informational, some disciplinary, some cul- 
tural, and some with an orientation focus to 
the field of social work. 

“ Probably the greatest difference of opin- 
ion will come in the question as to whether 
actual content or methods courses should be 
included in the undergraduate curriculum. 
Again, speaking trom the point of view of 
public assistance, I would hope that this 
would not happen, since I should expect the 
colleges and universities would then turn out 
an increasing number of individuals who 
would be poor technicians, who would have 
little general competence, and who would 
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lack the broad general cultural background 
upon which professional education must be 
based. 

“This, in effect, is indicating that the 
graduate professional curriculum needs con- 
stant re-examination so as not alone to add 
to it courses that are needed for more realis- 
tic preparation for agency practice but also 
to remove from it courses that are not truly 
graduate and professional. It means that 
undergraduate schools should be encouraged 
to develop strong social and political science 
curricula and that professional education 
should remain the responsibility of the 
professional schools. This may involve, 


Readers’ 


To THE Epitor: 

The willingness of editors to publish letters from 
readers is their gracious tribute to the intelligence 
and interest of the magazine’s public. They may, 
therefore, permit an occasional remonstrance in an 
instance when lucidity seems lost. 

Mr. Gomberg! intended, no doubt, to clear the 
“functional point of view” of charges against it 
by demonstrating its psychological profundity. He 
begins by an analogy with the intellectual dis- 
ciplines of physics, in testing and formulating a 
new concept. It is a good analogy, but hard, 
apparently, to transfer to the practice of thinking 
in one’s own field. The analogy brings to mind 
further principles in the field of physics that may 
philosophically have their parallels in the study of 
human psychology. A most applicable one con- 
cerns simplicity as a test of truth. Sir James 
Jeans, in his “ Physics and Philosophy,” gives an 
extraordinarily lucid statement of the “ simplicity 
postulate.” 

Psychological truth is a most profound and 
elusive knowledge. In seeking it, one could hardly 
hope for even a measure of comprehension without 
deep and difficult effort. Therefore, it is all the 
more important that the presentation of a thought 
be given the simplest possible form, so that we may 
look directly upon the thought as it is. Even then 
we may not comprehend it, but we might know 
that it is there in a defined form, accessible to the 
test of further thought and experience. One can- 
not help but wonder why Sir James Jeans can 
make so technical a subject as physics so clear and 


*“ Function as a Psychological Concept,” by 
9 aaaate Gomberg, Ph.D., Tue Famiry, April, 


during exigencies such as the current situ- 
ation, the lowering of admission require- 
ments. Whether this will need to be done 
remains a problem which needs further 
exploration.” 





Case Work Article Contest 


The Editorial Advisory Committee was 
very much pleased with the response to the 
Case Work Article Contest. The three 
papers selected by the judges as most valu- 
able will be brought to readers in the next 
issue of THE FAMILY. 


Forum 


simple, and Mr. Gomberg can make so untechnical 
a subject so complex and abstruse. 

It happens that I am, myself, in sympathy with 
the “functional point of view,” and that I have up 
to now presumed some understanding of it, although 
I should formulate it in its psychological aspects 
somewhat differently if I were asked to do so. But 
now I would say that I could feel little sympathy 
with this point of view if I had only Mr. Gom- 
berg’s statement as a theoretical basis. One 
allows each person his private thoughts on a sub- 
ject, but once they become public by the express 
intention of the thinker they must be judged as to 
content and clarity by those for whom the thoughts 
were set forth. 

Obviously Mr. Gomberg intended his thoughts 
mainly for those who did not see that the concept 
of “function” is psychologically dynamic and 
profound. Criticism from the “ uninitiated” Mr. 
Gomberg might write off as resistance to a new 
idea, which might be true if one could first “ get 
the idea.” Criticism that comes from respect for 
the concept cannot be dismissed in the same way. 

It is not in itself revealing to inform us that, 
“The psychological aspect of function, considered 
as a dynamic in the helping process itself, naturally 
becomes manifest only in the interaction of the case 
work relationship.” It is necessary to view this 
manifestation somehow in a coherent theory. Mr. 
Gomberg proceeds with his development didacti- 
cally, without, however, including in his instruction 
the natural or living psychological process from 
which the theory is drawn. This most surely 
departs from the intellectual disciplines of physics, 
in which principles, however they may change, are 
always drawn from nature’s processes. Moreover, 
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by this error Mr. Gomberg unwittingly misrepre- 
sents this theory of case work he is explaining. 
How do we know that any of these psychological 
“realities” mentioned are true? They are stated as 
though they must be so. I shall not here challenge 
their validity as presented, but wish to point out 
that we could come directly to the relative truth of 
the matter if we were given a background of 
psychological thinking. For it is such a back- 
ground that gives meaning and cohesion to a 
systematic development of the theory in practice. 
Perhaps Mr. Gomberg’s conviction results from his 
experience, but the logic of experience may go no 
farther than to say it rains because there are clouds. 

To my mind, it would not clarify the theory itself 
to break down critically Mr. Gomberg’s concept of 
the “functional point of view.” A good criticism 
of theory can only be made if the theory is given 
in the content. A succession of concepts and ideas 
does not make a theory. That mental labor is quite 
different in character from what is expressed in 
“Function as a Psychological Concept in Case 
Work Theory.” There seems nothing to do but to 
make a fresh start, for it would be an injustice to 
this theory of case work to accept Mr. Gomberg’s 
delineation as representatfve. If we start all over 
again, why not dispense with every single term that 
might be confusing, such as “client psychology,” 
or, if we use such terms, why not define them 
clearly? (Even two plus two would not make four, 
if we did not define “two.”) Then, why not leave 
out altogether such vague but forbidding definitions 
as that “it ”—presumably the concept of function— 
“is understood as a force, that when skilfully 
utilized, gives direction and reinforcement to the 
client’s strivings toward change.” (What a pros- 
pect for the unsuspecting client that must be; what 
a fearful skill in the heart of a perceptive and 
sensitive case worker!) 

Above all, if we begin again, we must include 
the psychological concepts that support the theory. 


Our theory of “ change” in case work, for instance, 
will rest on our understanding of psychological 
laws, as best we know them. The nature of a case 
worker’s “ skills” must always be understood in 
the light of our comprehension of such laws. If 
we believe that a man changes or is helped by 
moral admonition, or good advice, a case worker’s 
skill must be in her capacity to advise and ad- 
monish. If we believe that change comes directly 
through self-knowledge, the nature of skill must 
rest in helping a person to come to that knowledge. 
If we further believe that there is a generic con- 
tent to such knowledge, the skill becomes a capacity 
to interpret to the person our knowledge of him as 
given by a generic analysis. Should we find that 
self-knowledge is of a different character and comes 
by a different process, the nature of the skill in 
helping changes accordingly. Whatever it is, this 
underlying conception of the nature of man and his 
development must be given in order to make any 
particular theory of case work process coherent. It 
must at least be logical and lucid within its own 
construction. Such a statement as, “In effect he 
(the client) seeks to utilize the function of the 
agency to enable him to function by himself,” does 
not say anything. It is a bit like a humorless play 
on words. 

In actual practice it is possible to be very helpful 
to people without seeking the ever-receding hori- 
zons of psychological truth. But in theorizing one 
has a different and exacting responsibility, when it 
is done in the interest of professional knowledge 
and skill. The long list of unanswered questions 
in our field of human experience and human destiny 
as we see it day by day is sobering. We cannot, 
therefore, afford to confuse even that which has 
been formulated clearly as far as it goes, whatever 
the point of view it expresses. 

GERTRUDE SCHUCHARD 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Book Reviews 


N Quest or Foster Parents—A Point of 
View on Home Finding: Dorothy Hutchinson. 
145 pp., 1943. Columbia University Press, 
New York, or THe Famriry. $1.75. 


The author states that this book has been written 
for any social worker interested in the process by 
which foster parents are selected. Her purpose is 
to discuss the psychology of home finding as it 
may affect both the worker and the foster parents. 
Actually, she presents home finding as a social case 
work process and one finds a sound application of 
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case work principles and skills in the case cita- 
tions as well as throughout the discussion. 

The book opens with a consideration of foster 
parents, whom, the author emphasizes, we need to 
understand as human beings through discerning 
their incentives in wanting children. She states: 
“For the most part the worker is interested in 
what the request for a child signifies to the foster 
parent. What is it expected to accomplish? How 
does she wish to use a child? How incorporate 
him into her life? What need must be fulfilled?” 
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She comments further that understanding the in- 
centive implies an understanding of the foster 
parent’s behavior in particular and of human 
behavior in general. Emphasis is placed on the 
fact that the crux of home finding lies in the selec- 
tion of normally gratified people. The author 
makes it clear that the social worker pursues a 
phantom goal when she focuses on changing foster 
parents from the people they are into the kind of 
parents they should become if they are to meet the 
child’s needs. 

Miss Hutchinson is concerned to show some of 
the ways in which a worker may comprehend in- 
centive and may determine whether or not the 
parent is normally gratified and naturally endowed 
with a capacity for parenthood. This difficult task 
is accomplished effectively through a discussion of 
the specific steps in home-finding procedure. There 
is consideration of significant content and of dis- 
criminative methods in handling the interviews as 
well as evaluation of the import of the foster 
parent’s response in the application phase when he 
is introduced to the agency and becomes acquainted 
with its ways of working and its demands. Like- 
wise, the home visit and the use of references are 
discussed with a nice emphasis on decisive points. 
Throughout these chapters the reader is given con- 
siderable insight into the worker’s part in the foster 
parent’s response and one sees clearly the impor- 
tance of the relationship as a diagnostic medium 
and as a treatment tool in the sense of helping the 
foster parent clarify whether or not taking a child 
is the answer to his need and a valid undertaking 
for him. Of particular interest is the author’s 
differentiation of the client’s purpose and identity 
from that of the social agency client as well as her 
emphasis on the importance of the worker’s recog- 
nizing this difference, if the home-finding study 
phase is to be an integral part of the continuing 
contact through laying the groundwork for a sound 
relationship between foster parent and agency. 
There has been great confusion in this area through 
social workers’ not recognizing that the foster 
parent comes to give—that is, to contribute—to the 
agency’s program, as well as to get something from 
it. The tendency has been for workers to become 
absorbed in one or the other of these elements in 
the foster parent’s situation and to fail to deal with 
him in terms of his dual role. The extent to which 
the author conceives of the home-finding process as 
a case work process is indicated in her emphasis 
on the worker’s professional responsibility for the 
welfare of the foster parent applicant who cannot 
be accepted. This responsibility to make his self- 
exploratory experience in the agency a psychologi- 
cally constructive one is discussed quite explicitly 
in the chapter entitled “ Refusing Foster Parents.” 

There are many other noteworthy contributions 
in this book. In the chapter on “ Home Finding in 


Wartime,” the author depicts the problems peculiar 
to the times while she makes it clear that “ It is 
not the principles of home finding which are 
changed by war but the conditions and circum- 
stances under which these principles operate.” The 
brief but comprehensive historical summary of 
trends in home finding shows that, while home find- 
ing in the past frequently has not been an integral 
part of the agency’s case work function, it has in 
al! periods reflected to some extent the social case 
work philosophy and emphasis of the time. The 
well selected case citations are illuminated by the 
author’s discussion and are unusual in that they 
show “how to do” rather than “how not to do,” 
a more common emphasis in case citations being a 
negative rather than a positive orientation. Lastly, 
the writer’s lucid style, her penetrating insight into 
and warm understanding of the import of human 
behavior as it is evidenced in home-finding situ- 
ations, merit comment. This work meets a long- 
felt need for a consideration of home finding in the 
light of present day case work principles and skills. 
It brings invaluable help to social workers through- 
out the field of child welfare. A well selected 
bibliography enhances its contribution. 

CHARLOTTE TOWLE 

Associate Professor of Psychiatric Social 

W ork 
University of Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration 


HE Day Nursery: Ethel S. Beer. 215 pp., 
1942. Revised edition. E. P. Dutton, New 
York, or THe Famiry, $2.50. 


To date little has been written on the group care 
of small children. Thus, this book should be very 
helpful to the now numerous volunteer workers in 
day nurseries. Miss Beer stresses the need of 
professional preparation for board members and 
provides much information in an easy, readable 
form. However, some areas are discussed in 
rather general unspecific terms. Among the edu- 
cational goals habit-training, courtesy, and cleanli- 
ness are repeatedly stressed, while the shortcom- 
ings (avoidable and unavoidable) of group care 
for young children and the emotional needs of 
children are not mentioned. For this reason, the 
book’s usefulness to professional workers (teachers, 
social workers, nurses) will be limited. In a new 
edition it will be advisable to deal with case work 
in day nurseries, with mental hygiene needs, and 
with in-service training. 

Miss Beer puts her finger on many time-honored 
ills. Today, when day nurseries tend to be pub- 
licized and idealized, these warnings are important. 
Board members and volunteers come in for a good 
share of chiding, and thus the book may be of help 
in promoting the board’s more enlightened guid- 
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ance of the nursery. Unfortunately, the often bitter 
tone of the discussion may deafen the ears of those 
for whom the author has a timely and significant 
message. 

L. E. PELLER 

Child Education Foundation 

New York, N.Y. 


ARRIAGE anp THE [Famiry: Edited by 

Reuben Hill and Howard Becker. 663 pp., 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, or THE 
Famity. $4.00. 


The twenty-seven authors who contributed to 
this symposium have written a comprehensive col- 
lege text in the field of the family, and, due to the 
careful work of the editors, the book has a unified 
point of view. 

Social workers will be particularly interested in 
seeing their way of thinking about family problems 
represented in the chapters by Niles Carpenter, 
Thomas D. Eliot, Mabel A. Elliott, Harriet R. 
Mowrer, Katharine Whiteside Taylor, Amey E. 
Watson and Frank D. Watson. Short case illus- 
trations are used by a number of the authors. 

The five parts into which the book is divided 
cover the following subjects: Contexts of Family 
Life, Preparation for Marriage, Physical Factors, 
Marriage Interaction and Family Administration, 
Problems of Parenthood, Family Disorganization, 
Prospects for the Future. Although the material is 
presented in textbook form, the style is such as to 
appeal to the general reader. 

The social worker will find this volume a useful 
source of information, its particular value lying in 
the clear presentation of the modern sociological 
understanding of family life. 

(Mrs.) CATHERINE GROVES PEELE 
Family Service Association 
Durham, N. C. 


HE SUBNORMAL Apotescent Gir_: Theo- 

dora M. Abel and Elaine F. Kinder. 215 pp., 

1942. Columbia University Press, New York, 
N. Y., or THe Fammry. $2.50. 

The authors of this small, well-written book are 
psychologists who have had broad and varied ex- 
perience. Dr. Abel, now Chief Psychologist at 
Letchworth Village, has taught and has done re- 
search work at the Manhattan High School for 
Women’s Garment Trades. Dr. Kinder is now 
Chief Psychologist at Rockland State Hospital and 
has been connected with several well-known psy- 
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chiatric clinics, a State Training School for Girls, 
and Letchworth Village. The book is construc- 
tively helpful because the authors have not only 
described clearly and sympathetically the charac- 
teristics and particular problems of the subnormal 
adolescent girl, but have offered practical sugges- 
tions of ways in which parents, social workers, 
teachers, and probation and parole officers can help 
such girls to accept their limitations and find occu- 
pations that will enable them to become happy and 
useful citizens in their communities. 

The authors discuss the problems of the girl 
with an I.Q. of between 50 and 89 “ Within Her 
Home, In School, In Industry, and In an Institu- 
tion.” One whole chapter deals with the special 
difficulties of seriously maladjusted girls. Brief but 
interesting case material illustrates these chapters 
and there is emphasis on the psychiatric as well as 
the environmental aspects of the girls’ problems. 
The authors point out that both defective and delin- 
quent girls are institutionalized because of inability 
to adjust in the community. The authors have 
found, however, that many of these girls eventually 
are able to make an adjustment better than that of 
the years preceding their commitment. The prob- 
lems inherent in the group treatment within the 
institution are recognized, but the authors believe 
that many a girl gains “a social perspective which 
will stand her in good stead throughout her life,” 
and that institutions rehabilitate “ many individuals 
who could not have made a satisfactory adjustment 
without the experience gained during a period of 
intensive training and supervision.” 

The titles of the final chapters are “ The Com- 
munity’s Problem” and “ Origins and Control.” 
The authors point out that although subnormal girls 
not only complicate the lives of those who consti- 
tute their immediate environment, they are able, 
with help, to make a real contribution to society 
through their willingness to do much unskilled, 
monotonous, routine work that is very necessary. 
The writers stress the need for further study of 
subnormality and the need for adequate social plan- 
ning, which will benefit both the individual sub- 
normal girl and the community in which she lives. 

This book should be of particular interest to 
institutional workers, juvenile court probation and 
parole officers, and visiting teachers, as well as to 
applied psychologists. It is a welcome addition to 
the meager literature on adolescence. 

Emiry N. BartLett 

Director, Social Service Dept. 
Sleighton Farm School for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 


Nine two-week Institutes are being offered 
during the Summer Quarter, 1943, for persons 
with professional or volunteer experience in 
social work. The following Institutes are 
included. 


July 19-30 
Use of Case Work Under War-Time Con- 
Pre rer ere Fern Lowry 


Child Care in War-Time.............. 
Dorothy Hutchinson 


August 2-13 


An American Plan for Social Security. . 
Robert T. Lansdale and Lecturers 


August 16-27 


Services for Physical and Mental Health 
Needs in War-Time.... Antoinette Cannon 


Full Information Will Be Mailed 
Upon Request 
122 East 22 St. 
New York N. Y. 





UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


announces 


SUMMER TRIMESTER 
Two Terms of Eight Weeks Each: 


First Term—June 28 to August 21 
Second Term—August 23 to October 14 


THE SUMMER TRIMESTER is planned for 
(1) those who wish to begin the sixteen months 
graduate professional degree program of four 
consecutive trimesters; (2) those who can take 
one or two trimesters, but plan to return later; 
(3) those who are employed and can spend a 
limited time in study for immediate use. For 
the latter, registration will be accepted for 
either or both terms. Field placements for a 
minimum of one trimester. 


CURRICULUM 
Courses in Social Case Work, Social Group 
Work, Community Organization and Adminis- 
tration, Social Welfare Organization, Under- 
standing the Individual and the Social Process, 
and Research. 


A limited number of fellowships available in 
various fields of specialization for full trimester 
registrants. 

For further information apply 

OFFICE OF THE DEAN 











SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 


Courses Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science 


Accelerated Program 
Academic Year Opens June 16, 1943 





SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL WORK 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1943 


Case Work Treatment of Adult Patients of a 
Psychiatric Clinic........... Sylvia Perry 

Some Criteria for Judging an Applicant’s 
Ability to Utilize a Family Agency’s Serv- 
ae Helen N. Hurewitz 

A Plan for Helping to Identify Men Psycho- 
logically Unadapted to Military Service... 
encnmea Helen Witmer, Irma Arend, Marion 
Edwards, and Jean Kranz 


é Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Volumes I to XI, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 








SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


GRADUATE SEMINARS 
August 2 to 14, 1943 


Advanced Case Work, discussing the appli- 
cation of psychoanalytic theory to social 
case work. Dr. Robert Waelder and Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 


Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of Super- 
vision. Dr. Temple Burling and Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. P 


Child Welfare. Dr. Robert Waelder and 
Mrs. Henrietta L. Gordon. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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